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Performance, service — 
not claims, have made 

Cyko Paper 

the standard photographic printing medium 
all over the world. The European war has 
very forcibly demonstra W this fact. Since the 
shortage of raw materials compelled us to 
reserve all CYKO paper for the American 
market, buyers all over the world have 
begged for CYKO paper at any price. 

Ansco Company 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE luxuriously appointed studio 
employs Century Apparatus. Its 
rich finish and dignified efficiency har- 
monize perfectly with the most refined 
surroundings. 

THE less pretentious studio needs 
Century equipment to dispel any 
feeling of uncertainty on the part of its 
patrons. In no other business is the 
buyer brought into contact with the 
mechanism for turning out the finished 
product. 

WITH Century Apparatus your 
customers see that you have 
the best. 

CENTURY CAMERA DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Grain in the Enlargement 



THE majority of photographic pictures 
are improved by the enlarged copy. We 
emphasize the word "pictures," inasmuch 
as a photograph without art qualities, or 
the minimum of the pictorial element, had 
better remain in its abbreviated dimension, 
the reason for which is obvious. To be 
convinced of the superiority of the enlarged 
picture one needs only pay a visit to the 
exhibitions of the beautiful work of the 
camera with which the Eastman Kodak 
Co. delights the lovers of the picturesque, 
and notice the vast improvement effected 
by the enlargement. 

But one will also observe that the 
character of these Kodak enlargements is 
of the highest. Judgment, good manip- 
ulation, care, and a special appreciation 
of what is particularly pleasing, in an art 
sense, is manifest in this work, and so we 
presuppose the possession of these qualities 
when we contend that the enlargement is 
better than the contact print direct from 
the negative, where the original dimensions 
are preserved. A contact print presents 
less difficulties to the exploitation of ar- 
tistic taste, because the facilities for control 
are more within the compass of the worker 
than when he attempts an enlargement, 



which should do justice to his work. The 
film may be retouched, the back of the 
negative may be covered with tissue, and 
thus facilitate working thereon with brush 
and stump, or matt varnish applied to 
remedy deficiencies, to emphasize parts, or 
to depress certain areas which otherwise 
might come out in the print too pro- 
nouncedly. 

When, however, an enlarged picture is 
desired from such a negative difficulties 
present themselves, about the control of 
which little is to be found in the instruction 
books. The futility of enlarging from a 
negative, manipulated in the way employed 
to give an effective contact print, is at once 
apparent. Think of the opacity of the 
tissue, for instance, in impeding the passage 
of light, to say nothing of the magnification 
of the grain of the paper, especially when 
artificial light is employed. Even the 
apparently uniform matt varnish surface 
offers varying areas of density to the pas- 
sage of light, which show up differently in 
density in the enlargement. 

To be sure, diffused daylight illumination 
does not produce such sharp shadows as 
the artificial illuminants when a condenser 
is employed, and we must remember that 
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artificial light is the most available for this 
work. To obviate the registering of the 
grain it is found advantageous to coat a 
separate sheet of glass with a fine grain 
varnish, and to work thereon with stump 
and crayon sauce and use it in contact 
with the negative, the ground surface in 
touch with the glass side of the negative, 
so that when the focus is accurately taken 
upon the film side, the ground-glass is out 
of focus and the grain diffused, provided 
of course that a fairly large aperture of the 
lens is used. Stopping down inordinately 
is, anyhow, unnecessary in enlarging. It 
effects nothing and prolongs only the 
exposure. Some means, like the binding 



together of the negative and ground-glass, 
as in the manner of mounting a lantern 
slide, is necessary. Some workers get rid 
of all traces of grain by covering the 
enlarging lens with a thin piece of black 
chiffon. This cuts it out even where the 
negative is thin, and where there is more 
liability of grain register. The chiffon also 
prevents the showing of the retoucher's 
marks. The definition is good and there 
is no fuzzy appearance, the result having 
the look of a direct photograph made with 
a diffusion lens. Bolting cloth may also 
be used over the lens. This must be black, 
as white becomes luminous and reflects 
light upon the paper and may cause fog. 



He Looked Too Good 



C. H. CLAUDY 



GOING one day to my friend the 
Optician, I was surprised to find him, 
apparently, tearing his very handsome store 
•to pieces. He had fixed it up just the year 
before, and it was some store. I remember 
all his friends remarked on his prosperity 
when he had made the change. The plain 
oak cases had given way to mahogany and 
polished silver trimmings. The plain mat- 
ting on the floor had been taken away to 
be replaced with some expensive Turkish 
rugs. The signs on the walls were thrown 
out and some handsome paintings hung in 
place of them. The whole store was refur- 
nished, and when it was done it was a gem. 
Now, for some abstruse reason or other, 
the Optician was doing it all over again! 

"What's the matter with the plant?" I 
asked him. "Going to have plated-gold 
furniture and sell only jewel-incrusted 
glasses?" 

The Optician screwed his face into a 
wry smile. 

"I am not!" he answered vigorously. "I 
am going back to a sack-suit and a second- 
hand face. I am going back to plain furni- 
ture and a painted floor. I am shaking 
my art gallery, and if someone will present 
#ie with a lithograph calendar in nine 



colors advertising anything under the 
canopy, I will hang it on the wall. There 
will be neither mahogany nor fine plate 
glass, Turkish rugs nor expensive paintings 
in this shop if my strength holds out!" 

"S'matter?" I asked. 

"Too much appearance for my class of 
trade!" was the succinct answer. "Listen, 
friend of mine, and heed what I say. A 
handsome appearance may, and probably 
does, indicate success and a handsome 
bank account. But it also indicates hand- 
some prices. Now I didn't raise a single 
price a single nickel when I spent two 
thousand dollars making myself look like 
a Fifth Avenue shop. And I always have 
done all minor repairs and adjustments 
free, and as smilingly and as willingly as 
I knew how. In the past year the free 
adjustment and minor repairs have dropped 
off to almost nothing!" 

"But, Great Scott!" I cried, aghast, 
"Don't you want the free work to dis- 
appear?" 

The Optician wiped a perspiring brow 
and withered me with a glance. 

"I do not!" he hissed, savagely. "It's 
the best feeder to this business there is. 
The fellow who gets an adjusted glass and 
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a smile and a 'no charge at all, sir,' comes 
back the next time he breaks a lens or the 
wife wants opera-glasses or he needs a 
barometer. But he won't come to a 
'swell' joint to ask for service. He's afraid 
we'll charge him or, if not that, that we 
don't have time to bother with any but 
society people. 

"Not only that," he went on, "but the 
transient trade has dropped off over fifty 
per cent. Same store, same man, same 
prices — and trade going. Why? I know 
why. I am not and never was the 'swell' 
optician of this town. I looked good 
enough for the business man and not too 
good for the workman. A negro wasn't 
afraid to come in and buy a pair of glasses 
if he wanted them, and service held the 
custom I got. But the 'swell' looks scared 
away all the new transient trade of middle- 
class proportions and devil a 'swell' cus- 
tomer did my Turkish rugs and mahogany 
take away from the fellow that has always 
had it. I tell you, I have learned my lesson. 
I am never going to try to look better than 
my trade, again!" 

Funny little lesson, but isn't it worth 
thinking over? Not to look better than 
your trade. And how much that applies 
to any business which deals in matters of 
appearance — a tailor's shop, a haber- 
dashery, a jewelry store or a photog- 
rapher's. 

I believe in "front." I believe in look- 
ing the part you want to play. I believe 
that a clean collar, a clean shave and a 
clean smile will carry a man a long way. 
So will a clean floor and clean methods. 
But there are cfegrees of cleanness, and 
when the shave is so close the blood starts, 
the collar ultra-fashionable, the smile fixed 
and vacuous, and the whole man evidently 
made up for the part of Richard Vere de 
Vere, then, from a business standpoint, I 
duck and so do you. And so do the rest 
of the great bulk of us middle-class people, 
who want to deal with business men in a 
business way and have only a smile — as 
wry a one as the Optician's — for the 



vagaries of the Four Hundred and the 
over-dressed establishments which they 
require to fill their needs. 

By all means let us have a "front." Let 
us make the studio not only neat, but 
entirely attractive. Let us have it artistic 
and restful. Let us have a show-case that 
tells the story of the kind of work we want 
to do, can do, do do — which tells it truth- 
fully and attractively. Do not put on the 
trimmings of the kind of business we not 
only haven't got, but don't want and 
wouldn't have if it was thrown at us. If 
you do moderate priced work and welcome 
the factory hand with her order for half 
a dozen at three dollars, don't look as if 
you couldn't see anything less than the 
Mayor's wife with an order at fifty per 
dozen. Don't fix up so "swell" that anyone 
else is afraid of you. I know one photog- 
rapher who doubled his business in a year 
by moving off a "swell" street to a business 
one. True, I know another who did the 
same thing by moving from a small place 
to a "swell" location. But the first man 
did not try for the real "swell" trade and 
the other man would do and could do 
nothing else. 

Let's have a "front," by all means. Let's 
make it just as attractive as we can. But 
don't make the mistake the Optician did 
and "try to look better than our trade." 



Judge Bregy, of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Phila., smiled the other evening when reference was 
made to the subject of nearsightedness. He said 
he was reminded of a little story about Jones' 
elusive hat. 

Jones, who was very nearsighted, was rambling 
through the suburbs one afternoon, when a high 
wind lifted his derby from his head and wafted it 
toward a board fence. Scaling the fence, he began 
a chase that was full of motion, but rather shy of 
success. 

"Hey there!" suddenly came the angry voice of 
a woman from a nearby doorway. "What are you 
trying to do?" 

"I am trying to catch up to my hat, madam," 
answered the panting Jones, halting in the chase. 
"It just blew over the fence " 

"Your hat!" interjected the woman, with a large 
show of scorn. "Don't you know it's our little 
black hen that you have been chasing around the 
yard for the last five minutes?" * ^ 
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The Translation of Color Into Monochrome 



THE photographer who attempts any- 
thing in the nature of pictorial work 
should understand something of tone 
values. It is not absolutely necessary; 
because certain famous pictorialists have 
utterly disregarded the proper translation 
of color into a corresponding or suggestive 
monochrome, relying for their effects on a 
decorative filling of space. But in the main, 
pictorial photography demands that the 
tones of the photograph shall suggest, at 
all events, the tones of the subject. 

We say "suggest" for more than one 
reason. In the first place, the represen- 
tation of nature on a flat sheet of paper 
must necessarily be a matter of illusion. 
It is impossible to give anything like the 
extended scale of tones seen in nature when 
white paper is our highest light and some 
black pigment our deepest shadow. We 
must rely on various artifices — call them 
tricks, dodges, or what you will — in order 
to give an impression of what we have 
admired in nature. 

Further, no one who has seen many of 
the results can be in any doubt that the 
measured photograph often does not sug- 
gest the tones of the subject. We remem- 
ber hearing a scientific worker make the 
prophecy in 1902, that in five years no 
exhibition judge would look at a photograph 
not taken by color-corrected methods. 
That prophecy is nearly ten years over-run, 
and we venture to say that the proportion 
of pictorial results, the outcome of the 
orthochromatic or panchromatic plate, 
with its scientifically adjusted light filter, 
is even today a very small one. The 
scientist differentiates between the bright- 
ness of light reflected from an object and 
the color of light reflected, that is, the 
quantity and the quality of light. The dif- 
ferences of quantity he calls luminosities, 
the differences of quality he calls color 
contrasts. But the experienced pictorial 
worker knows that if he renders a deep 
blue sky with his color-sensitive plate and 



its adjusted light filter, he will suggest a 
thunderstorm rather than summer blue, 
while the fresh green meadow, plentifully 
studded with golden buttercups, will look 
like snow. The pictorialist is not satisfied 
with the scientifically correct rendering of 
the luminosity, when that rendering results 
in a suggestio falsi. 

We do not think this point needs labor- 
ing, but it may be of interest to mention 
that many of the most expert picture 
copiers, men who photograph the paint- 
ings sent to the Academy and other 
important exhibitions, are in the habit of 
using various light filters, frequently liquid 
filters, so that the absorption may be 
modified to suit the original being copied. 

It is sometimes urged, however, that 
there can be no standard applied to the 
suggestion of a color by a tint of mono- 
chrome, whereas a light filter and the 
plate it is adjusted to, will — with reasonable 
care in the use thereof — give a proper 
record of the luminosity. It may be 
pointed out that nobody is able to say, on 
looking at the photograph, whether the 
rendering of the luminosity is correct or 
not. Put up two patches of color, a bright 
yellow and a dark blue, and photograph 
them with an ordinary plate, and on 
comparing the resulting print with the 
original, anyone will admit that the 
rendering is wrong. Use a color-corrected 
method, and anyone will admit that the 
rendering is much better and truer. But 
take a grey and an orange of equal lumi- 
nosity, and photograph 'them with color 
corrected methods, and the resultant print 
will show two equal tones of grey. No 
one will accept such a result as suggesting 
the original subject, because no one would 
feel that the two original patches — the 
orange and the grey — were equally bright. 
In other words, the human eye does not 
and cannot separate luminosity and color 
contrast. The scientist knows the extreme 
difficulty of matching the luminosity of a 
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color patch with the luminosity of a patch 
of neutral grey, even when he has every 
possible aid, and that the results vary so 
astonishingly that many determinations 
are usually taken and an average struck. 
This being so, does it seem at all unreason- 
able that the pictorialist should decide to 
adopt the method which gives a result 
that looks right, rather than the method 
which gives what we have called a measured 
photograph? 

But do not let the reader assume that 
we have no use for the scientist's adjusted 
filter. There are some subjects for which 
it will prove useful, and indeed we can 
conceive of subjects which would be 
satisfactorily rendered from a pictorial 
point of view by the use of what we may 
term deeper filters still. Our whole point 
is that just as the painter is not expected 
to represent with scientific accuracy the 
exact shade of green of, let us say, a group 
of ash trees, so the photographer should 
not be tied down to any exact shade of 



grey or other monochrome with which 
he elects to represent this green. In both 
cases the suggestion must be a true one. 
The crux of the whole matter lies here, 
however. Photography suffers from an 
over-mechanicalness. To always use the 
color-sensitive plate and its adjusted light 
filter would tend to maintain, if not to 
increase, that mechanicalness. What is 
wanted, is freedom. The photographer can 
only exercise this freedom properly, how- 
ever, by knowing from experience the 
effects he will obtain with his various 
light filters, and by closely observing the 
tone values in nature. The problems are 
almost of infinite extent, and, to begin 
with, it will be wise to keep to two or three 
filters such, for example, as the well-known 
Ki, K2 and K3. But the most important 
points are the observation of nature and the 
careful comparison of the results obtained 
with the subject to see whether the illusion 
is satisfactory. — Amateur Photography and 
Photographic News. 



More About The National Convention 



ONE of the most interesting exhibits to 
be shown at the Cleveland Con- 
vention of the P. A. of A. will be the 
collection of portraits of National and 
International celebrities. These portraits 
have been collected by J. A. Dawes of the 
Wollensak Optical Company and include 
presidents of the United States, vice- 
presidents, members of the cabinet, ambas- 
sadors to and from this country, senators, 
prominent congressmen as well as the 
wives of some of these well-known people. 
There will be a collection of prints from 
the United States Government showing 
how Uncle Sam uses photography in his 
work. Between six hundred and one 
thousand prints will constitute the collec- 
tion and will include samples from every 
government department using photog- 
raphy. There will be large colored trans- 
parencies 22 by 28 from the Forestry 
Department and contact prints and enlarge- 



ments of various sizes and subjects down 
to 3 by 3 X-rays from the Army Medical 
School. No one can view this collection 
without a broader understanding of the 
countless ways photography is used to 
accomplish the world's great work. 

The Women's Federation has arranged 
a most instructive feature for the Cleve- 
land Convention. Miss Katherine Jamie- 
son of Pittsburgh, Miss Irma Georg of 
Chicago and Miss Clara Louise Hagins of 
Chicago are going to show how they take 
care of the work in the reception room. 
They will demonstrate the selling of por- 
traits, the delivering of proofs, the increas- 
ing of the orders after the proofs are 
returned, the handling of dissatisfied cus- 
tomers and, in fact, every problem that a 
modern receptionist has to meet. 

It will be interesting to know what the 
facts and figures show regarding the out- 
look for the Cleveland Convention. Last 
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year at the opening of the Indianapolis 
Convention 1135 members had paid their 
dues for the year. This was nearly two 
and one half times the number that had 
paid up before any previous National 
Convention. This year on June 24th, one 
month before the opening of the convention, 
1750 have paid their dues for the year, 
showing a gain of nearly sixty per cent. 
The manufacturers and dealers have 
reserved space amounting to S5460, which 
is 20 per cent more than was ever reserved 



all those who attend. The only require- 
ment necessary to secure the reduced fare 
is that the going and returning trips shall 
be made over the same route. Reduced 
fare tickets may be purchased July 2 2d 
and are good for the return trip until mid- 
night August 2d. 

The program of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion is complete in every detail. It covers 
every phase of studio work which the 
photographer has to deal with, from show- 
ing of the samples to the delivering of the 
finished work. There will be lectures on 
art, business, advertising, personal effi- 
ciency, and the photographer as a business 
man. There will be demonstrations in 
posing and lighting by some of the best 
workmen in the country, also demonstra- 
tions in the use of the air brush. Every 
feature outlined in the printed programs 
will be carried out on the exact time 
scheduled. Business efficiency will be 
demonstrated by conducting a big show 
in a thoroughly efficient manner. It w r ill 
be a business convention from beginning 
to end, so that when it is over you will 
know for yourself that President Dozer 
has made good on his promise to give you 
a program full of suggestions that will help 
you to a better business and larger profits. 



PEARL GRACE LOEHR, New York City 
Who will demonstrate at the National Convention 

before the opening of a National Conven- 
tion. If anybody tells you that the Cleve- 
land Convention is going to break all past 
records, you can put it down as a fact and 
not as "hot air. ,? 

The reduced railroad rates for the 
Cleveland Convention will represent a 
saving of approximately 20 per cent of the 
regular round trip fares from every point 
in the United States. While this is not a 
great deal for each member, it will mean 
thousands of dollars in the aggregate for 



Tips on Advertising 

ONE of our subscribers writes us that 
in all his advertising he uses the words 
"Baker says" — or "Says Baker." Mr. 
Baker has been using this term for several 
years in the local newspapers; these words 
having become familiar with the readers, 
they look with interest for what "Baker 
says." Such an effective manner of ad- 
vertising has been so successful that Mr. 
Baker has been forced to make a number 
of changes and improvements in his studio 
to keep up with the ever-increasing trade. 
* 

Defendant (in a loud voice) — Justice! Justice! 
I demand justice! 

Judge — Silence! The defendant will please remem 
ber that he is in a courtroom. 
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B. FRANK MOORE, Cleveland, Ohio 
Who will demonstrate at the National Convention. 
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Virgil R. Boozer 

Lake City, Fla. 
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Method of Preventing Reversal of Image 



A METHOD of rendering photographic 
plates immune from reversal, con- 
sequent upon over-exposure, was the sub- 
ject of a lecture. Mr. Raymond E. 
Crowther, the discoverer of the method, 
made no claim to be a photographic 
chemist; he was, he said, a works' chemist, 
his business being with such crudities as 
coal, and water, and cloth, and dyes, and 
men, only his spare time being spent upon 
photography. Nevertheless, he contrived 
to give a singularly original lecture, invest- 
ing the latent image, that bite noire of the 
photographic theorist, with new interest 
and subtlety. 

Most of the investigations which had 
hitherto been made, he said, had been 
confined to the nature of the metallic 
component of the light-product in the 
photographic emulsion, and the vanishing 
point in all the results so far published 
seemed to be the silver. When using the 
word " silver,' ' it was necessary to be very 
careful to specify the physical state of 
the element, for they were gradually 
coming to understand that the status quo 
of a substance absolutely governed the 
properties of that substance. How many 
of them would recognize in the dark, 
muddy-looking solution he held before 
them, the same substance as looked out 
upon one so pleasantly in the silver coinage 
of the world? The smallest particles of 
silver produced by very restrained devel- 
opment were yellow by transmitted light, 
and as the size of the grain increased, its 
power of arresting light passed through 
the longer wave lengths until all were ab- 
sorbed. 

In the ordinary photographic dry plate, 
Mr. Crowther continued, chemical action 
did not occur upon exposure to light. Posi- 
tively charged silver particles and com- 
pounds of bromine and gelatine constituted 
the normal latent image. This conception 
was to his mind the only one capable of 
explaining all the phenomena so far pub- 



lished, including the all-important one of 
development, and also that of reversal. 
In the gelatino-bromide emulsion an in- 
soluble silver salt was formed, and was 
protected by the colloidal gelatine, so that 
in the unripened state each molecule or 
aggregate of molecules was isolated from 
the rest. 

For his own part, he was more interested 
in the hitherto neglected non-metallic 
coipponent of the image, namely, the 
bromine. 

It would be a remarkable fact if the 
nature of the metallic constituent explained 
completely the whole of the phenomena in 
the photographic plate. The chemical 
elements were very like human beings. 
They possessed just as much individuality, 
and were just as prone to assert their 
presence, and although often times it was 
imagined that they could be left out of 
the calculation, they had a way of coming 
home to roost. Only insofar as the halo- 
gen being studied and provided for had 
progress been made. It was work along 
these lines which led him to think out a 
means whereby very great over-exposure 
might be given with a gelatino-bromide 
plate without involving reversal, which re- 
versal was largely a function of develop- 
ment, although it might also be a function 
of exposure. In order to minimize the 
effect of reversal from over-exposure, the 
presence of a bromine absorbent was nec- 
essary, and to prevent reversal in devel- 
opment the products of development must 
be incapable of dissolving or rehalogeniz- 
ing the light-produced silver. 

The basis of substance he employed for 
his non-reversing solution was a derivative 
of paraphenylene-diamine, and he had 
prepared a water-soluble compound which, 
on being applied to the plate before 
exposure, it might be by means of a Blan- 
chard brush, was able to stay the reversing 
action. In support of his case he showed 
a number of lantern slides, comparing the 
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results on treated and on untreated plates, 
the former betraying no signs of reversal 
after very great over-exposure. A large 
number of the subjects were domestic 
interiors, in which, not only was the detail 
rendered in the room itself, but also that 
of the objects outside the window; there 
were also some views taken within Carlisle 
Cathedral, when the correct exposure was 
four minutes, and one of thirty minutes 
was given. 

It appeared from what subsequent 



speakers said that this treatment of the 
plates involved a certain reduction in speed, 
although nothing very serious. Mr. C. P. 
Butler said that Mr. Crowther was treating 
some plates for the members of the astro- 
nomical party who were going to observe 
the solar eclipse, and it was hoped that it 
would be possible by this means to obtain 
a picture of the solar corona, which, of 
course, represented the extreme of grada- 
tion, in one exposure. — Amateur Photog- 
rapher and Photographic News. 



An American Developer 



MOST photographers have not known 
that for over six months there has 
been manufactured and sold in this country 
a genuine high grade developer, similar to 
Metol in chemical composition. This 
product is called Kathol, and so closely 
resembles Metol, chemically and photo- 
graphically, that it is used without change 
in proportions of any formula, and gives 
photographic effects, at least equal, and 
some say superior, to those obtained with 
Metol. Some of the larger motion picture 
and photographic concerns have been using 
it regularly for some months and state that 
they prefer it to Metol, as it will do more 
work, pound for pound, gives no dichroic 
fog, keeps better in solutions and can be 
more easily and cheaply maintained at 
uniform working conditions as to speed, 
contrast, etc. 

Kathol is guaranteed to be a genuine, 
coal tar product, free from adulterations, 
and is not to be compared with the "Sweet- 
ened to Taste* ' substitute developers ex- 
posed in the article in Studio Light for May. 
The Kathol Mfg. Co. Inc., of New York 
City, manufacture this developer entirely 
from domestic raw materials by an elab- 
orate chemical process at its factory, 230th 
Street and Riverdale Avenue, New York 
City, where a force of chemists and laborers 
are busy day and night carrying out the 
various manipulations and building new 
apparatus to increase the production. It 



was found necessary to invent and to build 
most of the apparatus necessary for the 
commercial production of the product, as 
such apparatus is not purchasable in this 
country. 

Kathol is the invention of Dr. C. J. 
Thatcher, a chemical expert who studied 
chemistry in German Universities from 
1900 to 1903, and received his Ph. D. from 
the University of Leipzig in the latter year, 
since which time he has been acting as a 
chemical expert in a consulting capacity 
regarding conditions in the chemical arts 
for many large concerns. 

Shortly after the war started in August, 
1914, Dr. Thatcher and his chemical assist- 
ants attacked the problem of manufactur- 
ing Metol or a satisfactory substitute there- 
fore. Fully one year of intensive laboratory 
investigations were given to exhaustive 
tests of photographic developers and meth- 
ods of making the same. Dr. Thatcher was 
not satisfied that Metol was necessarily 
the photographic developer, because it had 
been most popular and sold in the largest 
quantities for a number of years. He 
appreciated that photographers preferred 
it and had favorite formulae, which they 
were very loath to alter, and that it would 
be better to produce a developer which 
resembled Metol in its characteristics and 
required no change in formulae. After 
numerous tests and those of several motion- 
picture producers, he decided these con- 
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ditions were met by another chemical 
similar in composition to Metol, which 
was cheaper, and which gives photographic 
results similar to Metol when a very small 
amount of sodium hydroxide was added to 
the developer solution. 

For this invention Dr. Thatcher was 
granted a patent by the U. S. Patent Office 
last year. He appreciated that photog- 
raphers were unwilling to use sodium 
hydroxide in developing solutions, believ- 
ing it caused graining, frilling, etc. But 
exhaustive investigations showed that 
neither those nor other undesirable or 
harmful results accompanied the U9e of 
sodium hydroxide in such very dilute 
solutions and small quantities as those 
required to eliminate the slight differences, 
chemically and photographically, between 
the new developer and Metol. When Dr. 
Thatcher anticipated that it would be diffi- 
cult to overcome the feeling of photogra- 
phers against the use of sodium hydroxide, 
he believed it could be done, particularly 
after the merits of his invention had been 
demonstrated to a few large, discrim- 
inating photographic concerns. 

To this end Dr. Thatcher spent several 
months in the laboratories of motion-pic- 
ture concerns, during which he demon- 
strated to their entire satisfaction that his 
developer, when used with a small amount 
of sodium hydroxide, gave photographic 
results quite equal to Metol, and contrary 
to the predictions of laboratory men, with- 
out any injurious action upon sensitized 
coatings of the film or paper bases. 

The Kathol developer solutions for all 
purposes are made up in the usual manner 
and proportions, merely substituting Ka- 
thol for Metol, and then adding a sufficient 
quantity of a sodium hydroxide solution to 
make the speed of development the same 
or nearly the same as that obtained with 
Metol under the same conditions. After 
this quantity has been once determined by 
tests with that particular formula, it is 
always added afterwards in the same 
amount. When the development begins 



to slow down somewhat and becomes too 
slow, a little more sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion is added, which speeds up the devel- 
opment again. This can be done several 
times and with the result that, as compared 
with Metol, more satisfactory photographic 
work can be obtained with the same 
quantity of Kathol. The sodium hydrox- 
ide not only affects the speed of devel- 
opment but also the photographic results, 
giving more brilliancy and greater detail. 
The sodium hydroxide, therefore, is really 
a decided advantage, and in the very small 
amounts in which it is used has never yet 
injuriously affected the bases or sensi- 
tized coatings. 

Having devoted a year to testing out 
his invention and perfecting methods of 
producing the chemical, Dr. Thatcher 
started to equip a factory for the commer- 
cial production of his developer. As usual, 
many practical difficulties were encoun- 
tered, but the factory has now been in 
commercial operation for months past. 
Kathol has been produced in constantly 
increasing quantities. But the increase in 
the demand for the material has just about 
kept pace with that of its production. It 
has not been advertised heretofore, nor 
have orders been solicited, as it was found 
that unsolicited orders came in increased 
volume from old customers or their friends 
to whom it was recommended and took the 
material about as fast as it could be manu- 
factured. 

In March, a New York corporation, of 
which Dr. Thatcher is President, was organ- 
ized for the production of Kathol, and the 
factory operations are now so perfected 
and systematized that the company feels 
warranted in calling the attention of Amer- 
ican photographers publicly to Kathol 
and its merits. The Kathol Company will 
have an exhibit and demonstration at the 
forthcoming National Convention of the 
Photographers' Association of America, in 
Cleveland, July 24th to 29th. 

Kathol has already been used regularly 
for some months by a number of motion- 
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H. D. BRIDLE, The Photo-Enlarger, 1Q34 Arch St, Philadelphia 



picture producers, (for example, the Lasky 
Feature Film Co.) who unqualifiedly com- 
mended it, and some of whom state that 
they prefer it to Metol. 

Not less than twenty-five million feet of 
motion-picture film have already been 
developed with Kathol, and with entire 
satisfaction. 

Another thing. It is said that the 
photographic results obtained in motion- 
picture work with Kathol-Hydroquinone 
solutions are superior to those obtained 
with Metol-Hydroquinone or with straight 
Hydroquinone developers. 

Kathol has also been used regularly by 
such well-known concerns as the American 
Press Association, National Photographers, 
Inc., Defender Photo Supply Co., and many 
other commercial as well as portrait and 
X-ray photographers for developing both 
negatives and the prints therefrom. The 
Department of Charities, New York City, 
uses Kathol regularly for X-ray develop- 
ment in the city hospitals. 

Kathol at the present time is selling at 
about half the prices quoted for Metol. 
Of course, the raw materials are abnormally 
high, as is the case with all chemicals. The 
Kathol Manufacturing Company expects 
to lower the prices of its product as rapidly 
as cost of raw materials permits. 1 1 expects 
to eventually sell its product cheaper than 
Metol may be imported. Its customers 
will receive ample notice of any changes 
in the schedule of prices. 
* 

4 'Miss Brown told me that you paid her such a 
charming compliment the other evening," said Mrs. 
Coddington to her husband, "something about her 
being pretty. The poor girl was so pleased. I don't 
see how you men can be so untruthful." 

"I should think you'd know by this time that I'm 
never untruthful," said Mr. Coddington reproach- 
fully. "I said she was just as pretty as she could be, 
and so she was." 



Rules of Art 

THERE is a good deal of what may be 
called "honest quackery*' amongst 
artists. One safeguard against this, is to 
beware of the rules which promise an easy 
acquirement of the art, and to mistrust 
our own dexterity when we find it saving 
us the labor of thought. "There is no 
easy way of becoming a good painter/ ' 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the remark 
is equally applicable to the photographer 
who aspires to art in his work. 

The leading principle of composition 
which applies equally to form, to color and 
to light and shade (the principle, namely, 
of subordination, by which one mass is 
always the largest and no two masses 
exactly equal — or, as West expresses it, 
"Struggling with each other") is assuredly 
not a conventional principle, but one 
founded entirely on natural law. 

With respect to forms, perspective is the 
chief agent of subordination, as it is often 
with respect to masses of light and shade; 
and where it is not, the principles of the 
reflection, the transmission and the inter- 
ruptions of light, produce gradation which 
is subordination. 

The principle is, therefore, an invariable 
one, and no departure therefrom can be 
found in the work of the Great Masters. 

But it must be remarked that, though 
the laws of Nature have been best obeyed 
by the best artists, the principles resulting 
from them are not always ostentatiously 
conspicuous in their works; and, indeed, 
art is always the more perfect in the degree 
in which its impression is made by means 
which do not court notice. 
* 

"Why did you put my picture in your watch 
case?" 

"Because I think you'll love me in time." 
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Photographers' Association of New England 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

COPLEY HALL, BOSTON 
SEPTEMBER 12—13—14, 1916 

THE PRIZE LIST, 1916 

GRAND PORTRAIT CLASS OPEN TO THE WORLD 

One Pktwt only, 8 x 10 indie* or larger. Prize, Solid Gold MedaL No Entry Fee. 

FOR MEMBERS OF THE P. A. of N. EL ONLY 
THE CHAMPLA1N TROPHY CUP 

Of Sterling Silver, Gold Lined, Ten Inches High. Presented by Mr. Orrin 
Champlain, President for 1916, FOR THREE PORTRAITS made on 8 x 10 
plates, or smaller, and the paper on which they are printed not to exceed 
11 x 14 inches in size. 

The object of this award is to introduce a line of photographic work which will bring out 
the ability of the photographer and the approval of his patrons, therefore those exhibiting three 
different subjects, i. e. t a child, a woman, and a man, will receive the greater consideration when 
being judged. 

It would also appear desirable to make these pictures in three different sizes of printing, 
and the special points to be considered, are: 

First: Originality of posing and lighting of the subjects. 

Second: Attractiveness in style of finish, and general pleasing qualities to make a very 
salable picture. All without frames. 

States 1 Class: Portraits only, three pictures, any size. First and second prizes for each 
State division of Silver and Bronze Medals. Maritime Provinces, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Competitors are eligible only in the 
State class wherein they are members. 

No picture can be entered in more than one competitive class in any of the above. 

Landscape Class: Three pictures, any size. Prize, a Silver Medal. 

Commercial Photography Class: Three pictures, any size. Prize, a Silver Medal. 

Space will be reserved for complimentary exhibits for all who do not care to enter in the 
competition for prizes. 

All exhibits must be in the hands of the committee on or before September 8th, and all 
charges must be prepaid to insure acceptance. Address, P. A. of N. E., Copley Hall, Boston f 
Massachusetts. 

No exhibitor's name shall appear on the pictures; each exhibit will be numbered. Names 
will appear after the awards have been made. 

The Association will not be responsible for any loss or damage to pictures in their charge, 
but special precautions will be taken by the committee to insure the safe return of all exhibits 
entrusted to its care. 

Have screw-eyes with frames, and wire for hanging. Screw on your box covers, do not nail 
them; and have return address on other side of cover, to insure prompt and safe return delivery. 

DO NOT FORGET THE DATES, AND STIR YOURSELF AND WORK FOR 
ONE OR MORE OF THE PRIZES 
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Lines and Forms in Composition 

JOHN BARTLETT 



THE composition must have some defi- 
nite purpose animating it. The more 
graphically and distinctly this purpose is 
related in terms of lines and masses of light 
and shade, the more successful will be the 
picture. 

The work should be all of a piece, not a 
collection of pleasing spots, designed merely 
to gratify the eye, although we have to 
acknowledge that a good deal of modern 
art fulfills no other purpose — but, photo- 
graphic art not having color to aid it must 
have a coherent purpose. It should tell 
the reason for the association of lines and 
masses, reflecting the motive. 

To illustrate from literature, does not 
the effective story or drama concentrate 
upon the hero? Where the digression is 
considerable we lose the thread of the 
narrative, and most readers resent this, 
and are not compensated even by the 
beauty of diction or good psychological 
analysis. Take " Hamlet/ ' for instance. 
Every character introduced is made to 
reflect some phase of Hamlet's character. 
Shakespeare could count upon his skill as 
a poet, but he was such an artist besides, 
that he was not satisfied unless he gave a 
unified conception. 

Management of the lines has much to do 
with the character of the subject. A 
perpendicular line gives dignity, and is 
used in this connection effectively in por- 
traiture. Some of the finest portraits by 
the Old Masters represent their models in 
erect posture, with the lines of the drapery 
quite severe, as we see in the portrait of 
Dr. Parma by Titian. The "Mona Lisa" 
also shows the effectiveness of dignity 
conferred by straight lines. The hori- 
zontal line confers repose. Detaillo in 
"The Dream 1 ' represents soldiers with 
stacked arms, sleeping in the open field. 
The general trend of the lines is horizontal, 
and there is even a repetition, in a minor 



scale, in the furled flags supported upon two 
upright muskets. 

The diagonal line is adapted to perspec- 
tive effects, such as roadways between trees, 
or a wall running along on one side of the 
road. This line suggests progression, be- 
cause it carries the eye into the distance. 

The pyramidal arrangement in com- 
position has been so overdone in photog- 
raphy that one hesitates to suggest it, but 
it is often very effective where the scheme 
is not directly advertised. 

We may add in conclusion that, though 
the laws of Nature have been best obeyed 
by the best painters, the principles resulting 
therefrom are not always ostentatiously 
conspicuous in their works. Their art is 
the more perfect because the impression 
it makes is by means which do not court 
notice. 

Floor Light 

THERE is a natural tendency amongst 
photographers to employ in por- 
traiture as large an area of light as can be 
had, to reduce, as they aver, the time of 
exposure. But the reason is a futile one, 
because the method really does not accom- 
plish the desired end. It must be remem- 
bered that it is not so much the quantity 
of the light which gives the result as the 
quality — its concentration and compact- 
ness, so to speak. It must not be forgot- 
ten, also, that only a limited amount of 
direct light can fall upon the model and 
background, and all beyond this appropria- 
tion is distracted, falling where it is photo- 
graphically useless, if not disadvantageous. 
Where the light is properly apportioned 
the subject really demands less exposure 
than where certain parts receive the max- 
imum, and other parts the minimum of illu- 
mination. The shadows suffer, while the 
high-lights get over-intensity and the 
negative has the appearance of under- 
exposure. The light which is not utilized 
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PROFESSIONALS WHO KNOW CHOOSE 

CRAMER PLATES 

FOR PARTICULAR WORK 
Amateurs WHO DESIRE THE BEST will not do without them 



PLATES AND COLOR- FILTERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. :: :: ST. LOUIS, MO. 



in taking the subject falls upon the floor 
or on the studio walls, to be again reflected, 
often obnoxiously, into the deep, rich 
shadows of the picture; or, surreptitiously 
enters the lens, and in this way detracts 
from the vigor and brilliancy of the neg- 
ative. And the worst is, its agency is not 
detected until the negative is developed. 
Of course, it is imperative to shut off direct 
light from the sitter or from the front of 
the lens, and few fail to look out for such 
occurrences in the studio, but many are 
indifferent about the lights thrown upon 
the floor, the effect of which is hurtful to 
the picture in two ways. The reflection 
is thrown upward, producing that strange 
and unnatural appearance of the eyes 
which we see on the theatrical stage by 
reason of the glare from the footlights, 
calling for so much painting on the part of 
the actress to neutralize its baneful effect. 
Secondly, it gives in the portrait very often 
the visual defect which is called, rather 
ineuphoniously perhaps, "Dick Dead-Eye 
Look." The calling attention to this ex- 
traordinary reflection might seem trivial, 
and our suggestion to use a dark cloth upon 
the floor to absorb the light, commonplace; 
but our attention has been directed to the 
subject while examining some excellent 
photographs marred just from this very 

cause. 

* 

A Polish scientist is the inventor of a motion- 
picture camera which can be carried in the hand, 
and which is operated by compressed air, as long as 
a button is pressed. 



TIME: 

Week of July 24th 

PLACE: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Secretary: 

JOHN 1. HOFFMAN, 12th and F Sts. 

Washington, D. C. 

**■ DON'T FORGET *** 

The National Convention at Cleveland 

WHAT YOU GET: 

Over $2,000 in knowledge; a big trip to a 
great lake resort; and money-saving ideas. 

Just ask Hoffman to tell you about it ! 



"The Big Four" 

Let me explain to you in my booth at the 
NATIONAL CONVENTION in CLEVELAND 
what "The Big Four " means, and do not fail 
to bring with you a dozen or so of your best 
negatives for new and business-getting art work 
— different from yesterday. 

EDUARD BLUM 

" The Photo Art Shop " CHICAGO 
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"Better Even than Metol" 



There is a bona-fide photographic developer manufactured 
in the United States, which does better work than Metol — 
both in quantity and quality. 

It does not require changing the proportions of your 
favorite formula. It's 



K 



ATHOL 



(Protected by U. S. Letters Patent.^ 



Guaranteed to be unadulterated, equal to Metol in quantity and 
quality of work, and non-injurious to plates, films or papers. 

Much more and better photographic work can be done with a 
Kathol-Hydroquinone solution than with a straight Hydroquinone 
formula and for less money. 

Our increased manufacturing facilities enable us to take care of rea- 
sonable new demands as well as supply our old regular customers. 

Our Customers say: 

" We have had very good results with these goods." 

—Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
"Find it thoroughly reliable and dependable in every way, and 
we feel that it is quite the equal of Metol." 

—Obrig Camera Co., New York City. 
" Kathol is working very good; giving us splendid results." 

— Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co. 



Kathol Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Factory and Office, Rirerdale Avenue and 230th Street 

NEW YORK CITY 
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What the National Convention Did for 
One Happy Fellow 



CONGRATULATIONS will be in order 
to Homer T. Harden, second vice- 
president of the P. A. of A. when you meet 
him at the National Convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on July 24th. The following 
clipping from a Wichita paper gives the 
particulars: 

"An announcement that will contain 
more than the usual element of surprise 
and interest to Wichita friends is that made 
today by Mrs. Myra Orr Jackson, of 
Atlanta, Ga., of the betrothal of her daugh- 
ter, Lillian, to Mr. Homer T. Harden, of 
this city. 

There are not many better known busi- 
ness men in Wichita than Mr. Harden. 
As a commercial photographer he has made 
a most extensive acquaintance here and all 
over the state. He is second vice-president 
of the National Photographers' Association, 
and it was while attending a convention of 



that organization in Atlanta two years ago 
that he and his fiancee met. 

Miss Jackson is a typical Southern girl, 
vivacious, full of fun and with the charm- 
ing accent of the Southland. She visited 
Miss Carrie Harden here last Christmas 
time, and made many friends during her 
short stay. 

The wedding will be celebrated in Atlanta 
probably the first week in July. Mr. 
Harden and his bride will go East on their 
wedding trip, stopping off at Washington, 
D. C, and other cities en route to Buffalo, 
N. Y., where they will join the Wichita 
Shrine party and attend the Shrine con- 
vention there. 

Later they will go to Cleveland, O., 
where the National Photographers' Associ- 
ation will convene the latter part of July. 
They expect to arrive in Wichita about 
the first of August. 
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Letters to the Editor 



MOVING PICTURES 

HOW THEY ARE HADE AND WORKED 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 

Profusely illustrated with many draw- 
ings and photographs. 340 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Sent postpaid, $1.65. 

Few know of the romance, the adventures, the great 
preparations and marvellous ingenuity that go to make 
up the picture plays we see. Mr. Talbot tells all about 
the subject, and a reading of this remarkable book will 
acquaint you with the most inmost secrets of the mov- 
ing picture stage. It will open to many photographers 
and others a new field of work. 

PRACTICAL 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 

With 93 illustrations. 262 pages. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

Motion pictureshave entered so much into the needs of 
the world's amusement and instruction that both pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers will soon find that 
a knowledge of the art of making moving pictures may 
be a part of their everyday equipment. This is prac- 
tically the only authoritative work on the subject, and 
covers all the processes of motion picture work simply 
and thoroughly, and in a non -technical manner. It is 
an efficient guide to practical work in this field. 

Send for Complete Descriptive Circulars 
FOR SALE BY 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
212 North 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 



Dear Sir: — Much has been said in these 
columns in regard to the pose and lighting, 
and not only in these columns but in all 
other photographic magazines. In fact, 
scarcely no other subject has received 
more attention, and yet it rests largely 
with the individual taste. No great changes 
have come about; there has been more 
change, perhaps, in the processes used to 
produce photos than otherwise. In fact, 
we find most photographers are practicing 
along very similar lines, but there is one 
thing I have observed in my experience, 
and that is that my idea of a portrait does 
not conform to that of my customer, and 
sometimes a picture I admire does not 
appeal to or please my customer; so in 
handling this part of the work we must 
necessarily cater, as much as we can, to 
and study the ideas of our patrons, rather 
than that particular posing and lighting 
that grinds out pictures to our own fancies. 

Most every person who calls to have a 
photo made has some particular purpose 
for it, and they also have an ideal, a mind 
picture as to how they would wish to, and 
how they should, look; and if the picture 
does not measure up to their standard it 
will not please them, though it may be a 
good picture and be a fine likeness. It 
behooves us then to try to understand that 
ideal desire, and make our picture to con- 
form to it, if we would have a pleased 
customer; for it is more important if we are 
depending on our work for a living to 
please them than to be pleased. I could 
cite some very interesting experiences along 
this line, but space forbids. — (Signed) J. W. 
Rice. 

We agree with you that most photo- 
graphic literature abounds with articles 
treating on the lighting and posing of the 
figure, but such writings are essential to 
the progress of art photography. It would 
not be proper to bring down the profession 
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THE SHUTTER THAT NEVER STICKS 
AND ALWAYS ON THE JOB 

Tf)E 

Packard Ideal Shutter 

MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 

OfJW Malr« Rtpaifd KALAMAZOO, MlCH. 



to the level of those who have no appre- 
ciation of art value in the photograph, 
and besides we would be called to order 
by those subscribers who are anxious to 
advance the profession. We agree with 
you further, however, that the man in the 
profession must look after the bread and 
butter end, and must try to please his 
customers while at the same time deploring 
their want of taste. The professional has 
to consider this and determine for himself 
whether he will make photography a mere 
means of livelihood, even if he has to do 
hurt to his own artistic taste or try to 
educate his customers. Many photog- 
raphers have found this latter method the 
best paying in the long run. It requires 
tact, we grant, but so does every business 
of the kind. 

People in general are good judges of 
pictures, and you should instruct them to 
appreciate your desire to make a picture 
of them, and let them know that the years 
you have devoted to the profession qual- 
ifies you to judge better than they. If 
they had their portrait painted they would 
never presume to instruct the artist. Why 
the photographer? — Ed. B. of P. 
* 
Oxalic Acid for Pyro 

W. E. Partridge recommends the employment of 
oxalic acid as a preservative of pyro solutions. 
This use of the acid is not new, but has been over- 
looked, and is important in the present revival of 
the use of pyro. Used in small quantities it keeps 
the solution as clear as water. It should not be 
used over two per cent strong of the amount of water 
in which the pyro is to be dissolved. It is also ad- 
vantageous for keeping a solution of hydroquinone. 

* 
One of our advertisers recently stated that their 
printing machine was "The only Electric Printer 
passed by the National Board of Underwriters." 
This statement is incorrect and was unintentional, 
and due to an error, as the Folmer & Schwing 
Professional Printer having been passed by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters many months 
ago. 



Hammer Plates 

Minimize Hot -Weather Troubles 

Speed, crispness, color-range 
are un equaled. They develop 
and dry quickly with little 
tendency to frill. 



Hammer's Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer's 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 



Hammer'g little book, 
"A Short Talk on Negative Making/ 
mailed free. 




REG. TRADE MARK 

Hammer dry Plate Co. 

OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STRKET 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Reliable Photo Supply Houses 

WILLOUGHBY %$§°4S$£ Y 

Bargain Prices Everything Photographic 

SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

ZIMMERMAN BROS. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 

HYATT'S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
432 Summit St., Toledo, O. 



O C/* FOR raREE MONTHS' TRIAL SUB- 
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TWO STANDARD BOOKS 

BY HENRY RANKIN POORE, A.N. A. 

The Conception of Art 

100 ILLUSTRATIONS. $2.00- POST FREE. 

THIS BOOK seeks to give to the reader a basis upon which he may establish his own 
art judgment. "It comprehends,*' says the New York Mail, "more of the theories of 
art than any book we have ever seen and cannot foil to be valuable to those who wish to 
bring their reading down to date." 

The reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter opinions. This book in 
its comprehensive view seeks to supply him with the basic facts and principles upon which art 
rests and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. 

It not only helps the reader to know what art is but in its chapter on "Misconceptions 
in Art" proves how frequently the popular mind wanders blindly among current fallacies. 
These are later treated at length. 

"Nowhere," says one of our ablest American critics, "are the bombastic, inconsistent, 
nonsensical pronouncements of the Futurists' creed so wittily and logically punctured as in these 
keen, caustic pa ugraphs." 

OPINIONS ON "THE CONCEPTION OPART 9 * 



"A book filled with common sense." — New York 
Post. The Nation. 

"One of the best expositions of art conception 
that has been presented in any form to the public 
up to the present time." — San Francisco News 
Letter. 

"The most notable of recent contributions to the 
subject . . . Scholarly, singularly illuminating." 
— Philadelphia Inauirer. 

"Mr. Poore bnngs to his task an ardent spirit, 
the fiery zeal of a true apostle of a great cause, 
and a wide knowledge of his subject. — Arts and 
Decoration. 



"One of the sanest discussions of the modern 
tendencies that has come to our attention." — New 
York Examiner. 

"This study, so useful to the layman's under- 
standing of art, must possess especial value to art 
students, and hold no end of interesting opinions 
to artists themselves." — Art and Progress. 

"In 'The Conception of Art* Mr. Poore seeks out 
first principles, and as he knows what he is talking 
about."— New Y ork Sun. 

"Artist, student and lay reader will severally find 
Mr. Poore's book valuable and illuminating."— 
Record-Herald, Chicago. 



Pictorial Composition 

83 ILLUSTRATIONS. $2.00- POST FREE. 

THIS BOOK, published eleven years ago, has passed into its ninth edition, revised and up-to- 
date, being now recognized as the authoritative work published in English on the subject of 
Composition. It has maintained the cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England where it has had a continued demand. 

The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes which, while of special interest to the 
artist and photographer, is designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the pictorial. 

OPINIONS ON •• PICTORIAL COMPOSITION* 9 



**A great deal of art writing is like balloons — 
much gas and little weight. Here is the weight 
without the gas." — London Review. 

"The best book on the subject for pupils in High. 
Normal and Art Schools. The book is invaluable. 
— The School Arts Book. 

Irving R. Wiles. N. A.: "I have read nothing on 
the subject that compares with it in clear explana- 
tions ox qualities in painting, that are always most 
mysterious to the layman.*' 



Pirie MacDonald, "photographer of men": "It 
has a more direct application to the work of the 
photographer than any book I have ever read. I 
have read it six times and given a dozen copies." 

E. B. Greenshields. Montreal, Canada, author and 
collector of pictures: "I have read and re-read Mr. 
Poore's book on Pictorial Composition. ... It 
is stimulating and instructive and full of the best 
ideas both about painting pictures and appreciating 
them when painted." 



Of these two books. The Conception of Art should be considered the basis for art study, and 
Pictorial Composition its natural sequel. The reader, proceeding thus in his study, will find the 
development of the subject systematic and logical and in its pursuit the more pleasurable. 

Either Book, with a Tear's Sobscriptioa to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, $2.75 



Send orders 



S e S Bulletin of Photography, 



210-212 North 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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What's Doing in Photography 



Charles Y. Hake has opened his new studio 
in York, Pa. 

Jones Brothers will shortly open a studio in 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Arthur Childs and Franklin Clegg of Salt 
Lake City, have opened their studio in Mount 
Pleasant, Utah, with all modern appliances. 

George E. Rogers, of Thurmont, Md., has pur- 
chased the old Bell Studio in Frederick, Md. 
His son, Phil, will have charge of the Thurmont 
studio. 

C. J. Hibbard has announced his removal, on 
August 1st, to 412 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Hibbard has rented the entire top 
floor, containing 4,400 square feet of floor space, 
in order to take care of his increased business. 

M. L. Sanders, who for many years conducted 
a studio in Waco, Texas, died July 24th at 
Brownwood, Texas. He had been ill only a 
week, a stroke of paralysis being the cause of 
his death. Mr. Sanders is survived by his 
widow and seven children. 

According to Ehren in a communication to Photo- 
Zeitung, ordinary sodium sulphite may be used as 
a sensitizer in connection with various dye products 
with methylene and toluidine blues, and in some 
organ ifier such as paper, it rapidly bleaches in the 
light either in acid or alkaline solutions. With 
eosine it requires the presence of an alkaline. To 
use it for printing purposes an alcoholic solution 
of the dye should be used, in which the paper is 
immersed and then transferred to 2 per cent solu- 
tions of sodium sulphite and thiosinamine — three 
parts sulphite and one part thiosinamine. 

A good image is obtained in about three minutes 
under a transparency (positive). 



To Make a Background 

Procure unbleached muslin the length and width 
desired, stretch it tightly on the frame. Then 
prepare the paint by mixing white lead and lamp- 
mack with linseed oil and turpentine till it is about 
the consistency of thick cream. Use about equal 
parts of oil and turpentine, add the lead first and 
then the lampblack, a little at a time, till the proper 
shade is obtained. 

Now dissolve a five-cent bar of common yellow 
soap in three quarts of boiling water, add this to the 
paint till the proper consistency is obtained so as 
to spread well. Apply this to the cloth with a good 
brush. Give it two coats and, for once, you will be 

f>leased. The background will be limber, can be 
olded, rolled, or wadded up without injury, will 
not rub off, but must be kept dry. 

* 

"Look here, Hiram," said Si, "when are you 
going to pay me that eight dollars for pasturin' 
your heifer? I've had her now for about ten 
weeks." 

"Why, Si, that critter ain't worth more than 
ten dollars." 

"Well, suppose I keep her for what you owe 
me?" 

"Not by a jugful! Tell you what I'll do: you 
keep her two weeks more and you can have her." 
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MOVING PICTURES 

HOW THEY ARE HADE AND WORKED 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 

Profusely illustrated with many draw- 
ings and photographs. 340 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Sent postpaid, $1.65. 

Few know of the romance, the adventures, the great 
preparations and marvellous ingenuity that go to make 
up the picture plays we see. Mr. Talbot tells all about 
the subject, and a reading of this remarkable book will 
acquaint you with the most inmost secrets of the mov- 
ing picture stage. 1 1 will open to many photographers 
and others a new field of work. 

PRACTICAL 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 



262 pages. 12mo. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 



With 93 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 

Motion pictures have entered so much into the needs of 
the world's amusement and instruction that both pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers will soon find that 
a knowledge of the art of making moving pictures may 
be a part of their everyday equipment. This is prac- 
tically the only authoritative work on the subject, and 
covers all the processes of motion picture work simply 
and thoroughly, and in a non-technical manner. It is 
an efficient guide to practical work in this field. 

Send for Complete Descriptive Circulars 
FOR SALE BY 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
212 North 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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which has been flagrant and widespread, 
especially in this city. Hitherto dishonest 
dealers have sought to hide themselves 
behind the contention that the statement of 
a particular value is not "false advertising," 
because value is a mere matter of opinion. 
The decision affords a complete answer 
to that unworthy contention. It is antici- 



pated that the section of the penal law of 
New York which declares untrue, mislead- 
ing or deceptive advertising to be a mis- 
demeanor and which has provisions sub- 
stantially similar to those contained in the 
act of Congress under which this convic- 
tion was obtained will receive a similar 
construction. 



What Did Jones Do? 



C H. CLAUDY 



THAT'S what they all ask me. I have 
had a basketful of letters about the 
little collection of remarks made by the 
several gentlemen anent Jones and his 
methods. But with a few exceptions, all 
the letters are those of inquiry and not of 
suggestion. For instance, one man writes 
me: 

"My dear man, your question in the 
Bulletin of Photography of the sixth 
interests every photographer who reads it, 
as we all know the same conditions. What 
could Jones do? I wouldn't know how to 
reach the banker, and the hardware man's 
wife, like your wife and mine, knows that 
styles originate in the big city. In one way 
or another she suggests every day that the 
big city stores are better than the small 
town stores, and we photographers know it 
is true — and fear it. 

"We Joneses of the little town, deep in 
our hearts, know of more than one person 
who has paid more for city photographs 
than we dare charge him and the worst of 
it is — he has paid for what we can't give 
him. I know a man who paid sixty a 
dozen for pictures and they were worth it. 
I wouldn't have the nerve to make so won- 
derful a character study, even if I could — 
which I can't. He got more than a portrait 
— he got a creation. It's a character study 
that goes way down deep and gets the spots 
and blemishes on his mind. 

"As to the clergyman, he is with us in 
multitudes. A grafter came to my town 
this spring and made a picture of every 
baby in town to throw on the screen at a 



local picture show. He sold a great many 
prints and then he sold the negatives for 
ten cents. One of my customers is getting 
as much fun out of her ten-cent negative 
as if she spent $12 with me! I guess we 
must just be philosophers as far as the 
minister people are concerned! 

"The jeweler seems to be the normal 
individual who gives us our bread and 
butter. The insurance man got his and 
knows it, but I am almost as sorry for the 
coupon man as for his victims — as long as 
people try to get something for nothing 
Mr. Insurance Man will be among us. 

"Now I haven't the nerve to button-hole 
a fellowman and drag him to my lair. If 
a shoe man treated me that way a couple 
of times, I'd turn away from his corner the 
third time I passed that way. I don't 
believe Jones can change human nature — 
the hardest competitor we have ! It doesn't 
seem to me to be possible for Jones to do 
anything but grin and bear it — but — tell me 
what Jones did do?" 

That's an interesting letter — but contrast 
it with this one! 

"If I were Jones, and heard the little 
tales you report, I'd make it my business 
to see each one of those men and tell him 
the truth. And then I'd tell it to everyone 
else in town — in the paper, by a letter, on 
the street, over the 'phone, in a picture 
show — somehow ! I'd a lot rather be killed 
standing up and fighting than lieing down 
waiting for someone to kick me to death, 
and it seems to me that the trouble with 
Jones is that he doesn't fight. Life is all a 
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fight, anyway. Photography is a fight for 
customers and for orders. You can't win 
by wishing. You have to have a backbone 
with a stiff rod in it, and a smile that can't 
be rubbed away by a competitor's success. 
The trouble with Jones is he doesn't adver- 
tise and — the very people who ought to 
support him run away from him because he 
doesn't let them know the whole story of 
his work. If Jones is a two-fisted man 
he'll come back good and strong!" 

The second letter rings better to my ears 
than the first. Now, I don't know what 
Jones did, because I haven't heard from 
Jones. But I doubt very much that the 
Jeweler and the Insurance Man, the Hard- 
ware Merchant and the Minister, made a 
success of their several callings by sitting 
down and philosophizing over the way their 
competitors took business away from them ! 

It seems to me that Jones' trouble is lack 
of initiative. He doesn't buck hard enough. 
He doesn't make himself stand out like a 
sore thumb or a boil on your nose! Of 
course I know and Jones knows and every- 
one else knows that in the city are sixty 
dollar a dozen men who can lick him at 
portrait making. So are there grocery 
stores and jewelry stores and hardware 
stores and insurance offices and ministers, 
too, who lay over the small town exponents 
of these various trades and professions as 
far, at least, as money is concerned. But 
the way to meet city competition is not with 
a sigh but with a punch ! If you can't beat 
him on quality, you must beat him on price. 
You have convenience, accessibility, local 
pride, probably acquaintance, on your side. 
You should be able to do good work, if not 
the finest work. Then get out and hustle 
up trade, admitting city competition fairly 
and looking it in the face, not hiding from 
it. 

The coupon man is a curse always — but 
there are ways of beating him. He'll beat 
himself if you give him time. But — talk 
about it ! Show your public how they lose 
and claim immunity from the black eye the 
coupon man gives the profession. 



Go to your minister and ask him if he 
would be satisfied to have you read a Bible 
at home and withdraw support from the 
church because it is cheaper ! Ministers are 
usually fair minded — show your minister, 
friend Jones, that he isn't playing the game 
to guess at a price and hand double the 
amount to an amateur. Put it up to these 
people individually, make it a practical 
dollars' and cents' proposition. That's the 
way the other fellows do! Heavens and 
Earth and the Waters under the Earth! If 
we all lay down and cringed because the 
chap in the big city beat us, what would 
become of the thousands of small town 
merchants ? 

Correspondent number two has the right 
idea! The thing for Jones to do is to get 
his back up and fight for the business that 
belongs to him — and the only way he can 
fight is by publicity, talk, literature, argu- 
ment, — advertising, in other words, that 
right here in Jonesville, Jones is prepared 
to make first-class pictures for a moderate 
price, to deal squarely, fairly, give a little 
more than value received, and if he can't 
do sixty dollar a dozen work, to deliver 
good pictures for a much less price — pic- 
tures infinitely better, because overhead is 
less, than can be had in the city for the 
same price, plus railroad fare ! 

I wish Jones would tell me what he did 
do, but this, I think is what he will do if he 
hasn't done it — if he is a red blooded indi- 
vidual and not lacking a backbone ! 



"A familiar type — the fussy, fretful man who 
imagines that he is about the busiest fellow in 
town. 

"He often dumps into the waste basket 
unwrapped copies of business or technical maga- 
zines that contain valuable articles bearing 
directly on his problems. He fondly believes 
that he is too busy practicing to bother with what 
others are 'preaching.' 

"The trouble with this type of man is that he 
has not learned that the real executive is the 
man who so plans his work as to leave a reason- 
able amount of time for reading and planning. 

"There are shoals and breakers ahead when 
the accumulation of new ideas ceases. The man 
who declares he has no time to read, is uncon- 
sciously advertising his small caliber, his slavery 
to detail, his arrested development." — Printers? 
Ink. 
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Commercial Photography 

THIRD PAPER 



While the practice of commercial photog- 
raphy is different from that of studio work, 
the same principles of photography are ap- 
plicable to both branches. In other words, 
a good portraitist is apt to make a good 
commercial photographer, because he has 
by experience learned to utilize to the best 
advantage the illumination. Just as in the 
lighting of the human face the true char- 
acter of the individual is brought out, so in 
the illumination of the commercial subject 
its natural worth is properly displayed or 
else falsified. The first consideration, then, 
is adequate illumination ; that is, a study of 
the manipulation of the light at your dis- 
posal to properly display the subject. It is 
impossible to formulate rules for guidance 
in this particular, but the general good 
judgment of the professional photographer 
is brought into requisition. He must always 
bear in mind that there are many things 
to be considered in the disposal of the 
things not presented in studio work, a neg- 
lect of any one of which may seem of trivial 
consideration, but which may often mar the 
result and nullify the care and good taste 
exercised in the "posing" of the articles. 
One of these apparent trifles, apt to be 
under-considered or entirely disregarded, is 
in the peculiar texture of the articles as 
compared with the texture of things en- 
countered in the studio. 

Reflections from bright surfaces are the 
bete noir of the commercial photographer, 
and his study is how to overcome their 
adverse action, without falsifying the tex- 
tural quality of the thing itself : to be con- 
crete, we mean the photographing of pol- 
ished objects, such as glass and silverware, 
and particularly the photography of shop- 
windows and show-cases. 

To the eye the reflections from the facets 
of cut glass, or the sheen from a beautiful 
silver vase, add materially to the artistic 
quality and in any good painting the pres- 
entation of the effect is essential to give 



true pictorial value, but the painter, or 
draughtsman, in his attempts at reproduc- 
tion knows how to subordinate intensity 
without destruction of the true textural 
value, but the photographer has to en- 
counter a much more difficult proposition. 
The bane of good work is the coming in 
contact with the effects due to irradiation 
of light, which the photographic film not 
only remorselessly registers, but actually 
intensifies. A bright, reflecting object can- 
not therefore be photographed without 
some modification, considerate both of the 
illumination of the thing itself, as well as 
of what will happen when the exposure is 
subjected to the process of development. 

First, let us consider the illumination of 
the polished object. Let us take, for in- 
stance, a piece of silverware — an orna- 
mented urn or vase. Should the novice ask 
for advice, he will find that experts do not 
agree as to the best method ; and it is sur- 
prising to discover that a worker who has 
a reputation will often recommend a 
method of treatment which to your artistic 
judgment is essentially improper, because it 
falsifies the true textural value of the silver 
object, and to ordinary judgment is also 
incorrect. In reply to your faint suggestion 
that it hardly fairly represents the metal 
surface, making it look more like wood or 
clay, the commercialist will exhibit prints 
which he asserts were most satisfactory to 
the merchant, and that he thinks ought to 
be argument sufficient. But you are in- 
clined to think that the merchant was per- 
suaded into acceptance on the statute of 
limitation of photography, and you are 
right. 

The persistency of professional photog- 
raphers to keep to beaten paths is prover- 
bial. They remind one of the fable of the 
man who balanced his heavy load of wheat 
on the mule by a counterpoise of stones in 
the other pocket of the sack, and saw no 
reason in the suggestion (for the mule's 
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comfort, at least) of the division of the 
wheat into two equally balancing portions. 

A personal experience may not be out of 
place here, as it carries a practical lesson 
along with it. A social club, some of the 
members of which are known to the writer, 
had won at a tournament a beautiful silver 
trophy, and of course it had to be photo- 
graphed to give each member a copy. I 
offered to undertake the job, but my friend 
hinted that it had to be done in the best 
manner of the art and passed me by for a 
well-known and successful commercial 
photographer. To alleviate my chagrin he 
asked me to officiate at the performance, 
and being well acquainted with the profes- 
sional I was admitted to his sanctum. 

Let me be brief, for I said I was going 
to be practical and not so loquacious as 
usual. The professional proceeded at once 
with the time-honored method (a method 
which I have found advocated in four- 
treatises on the subject — so you see it has 
the sanction of authority) of reducing the 
brilliancy of the surface by dabbing it all 
over with a pellet of glaziers' putty, and 



when all the shine was gone made the ex- 
posure under subdued light. But the boys 
when they received their prints were in no 
wise of the opinion that the thing fairly 
represented the beautiful silver cup, and I 
was not at all backward in confirming their 
adverse verdict, for the copy looked like a 
facsimile of an earthen vessel instead of a 
picture of a silver vase. 

True, there was not a particle of hala- 
tion, but the textural quality of the thing 
was entirely gone. Now my opportunity 
came in. Permission, was given me to try 
my hand at it. Knowing what the boys 
expected, I sought for a means to overcome 
bad effects from over-reflection and still 
preserve the quality of the original. 

I placed the vase against a dark gray 
ground (not too dark), and surrounded it 
on the top and two sides by white screens, 
far enough off to prevent showing up on 
the ground-glass. This plan cut off all re- 
flections from objects in the room, reflect- 
ing only the rather subdued light from the 
screens. It is simple enough, but I found 
it eminently satisfactory. 



The Law of Sacrifice in Photography 



NORMAN BUTLER 



Painters recognize what is known as the 
law of sacrifice. This simply means that 
if one feature of a painting is to tell for 
its full value other features must be sub- 
ordinated — that is, sacrificed — to it. Not 
all the characters in a play can be equally 
prominent, for if they were the hero would 
get no more attention than the rest, and 
the play would fall flat — would be flat, in 
fact, lacking in interest. The law of sac- 
rifice demands that all the characters but 
one in a play shall be subordinated to that 
one. In the same way, the same law re- 
quires that all the lights in a picture shall 
be sacrificed for the sake of one chief light, 
all other features to one chief feature, and 
so on. 

Of course, there is nothing new about 
all this, and photographers have always 



applied the rule (most photographers are 
strong for rules), particularly in respect 
to lighting. But the principle can be 
broadened by us to include more than the 
painters include in the law. For instance, 
it would be in accordance with the law of 
sacrifice in the case of a portrait to catch 
a spontaneous expression at the expense 
of a technically perfect negative. A tech- 
nically perfect negative demands proper 
exposure, and this it may not be possible 
to give under all conditions, ^specially in 
this day of home portraiture. The result 
will be a loss of something — quality in the 
negative or detail in the shadows, or both. 
But if a real portrayal of character or of 
a mood is your object, isn't the sacrifice 
worth all it costs? What is technical per- 
fection compared with expression — which 
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is the only excuse you have for making a 
portrait? Photographers have too long 
worshipped the technically perfect nega- 
tive. To get it they have had to do one of 
two things — either take the sitter out of 
his natural environment and put him under 
a skylight, in order to make volume of 
light make up for short exposure ; or else, 
when working in the home, where the 
light is slow, compel the sitter to assume 
an expression that he can maintain for the 
necessary number of seconds — very often 
an expression that he never had before and 
may never have again except when he is 
"having his picture taken." The result in 
either case is apt to be unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of likeness, because in 
the one case the sitter is out of place in 
the artificial environment, and in the other 
because he is extremely self-conscious and 
"posey" from having to be told to sit still 
and "look pleasant." 

What I am driving at is really the basis 
of the frequent remark among photogra- 
phers that "clients always choose the worst 
negatives." The reason is clear. In nine 
cases out of ten an under-timed, thin nega- 
tive is one that has "caught" a character- 
istic expression — that is, one in which 
correct exposure was sacrificed in favor 
of expression. 

I am not saying that such sacrifice is 
always necessary. The conditions are 
sometimes such that there is no excuse for 
not securing both expression and tech- 
nically fine results. But if any adjust- 
ment must be made it should be made in 
favor of the sitter rather than the negative. 

The law of sacrifice in photography 
might really be called the law of limita- 
tions. Understanding the limitations of 
one's medium is one of the first requisites 
of art. You cannot do the impossible al- 
though you may arrange things sometimes 
so as to get a number of possibilities to- 
gether at the same time. There are times 
when the latitude is quite wide. If you 
have plenty of light, the problem of obtain- 
ing expression in a portrait, for example, 



and a technically good negative at the same 
time is comparatively simple. But if the 
light is bad, and the picture has to be made, 
then you may have to sacrifice something 
somewhere — detail, perhaps — but never let 
it be expression. 

Again, in regard to lighting the same 
law may be applied. Modifications of light 
to suit certain preconceived ideas are all 
right, of course, and a striking lighting 
effect will often make up for short- 
comings in the sitter. But the point here 
is that it is sometimes unwise to "fuss 
around" too much with window shades, 
curtains and reflectors, or to insist on the 
sitter keeping his head in a certain given 
position so that the light may strike his 
left eye-brow or just behind his right ear. 
As a general rule, control of the light 
should be of the simplest character, and 
the sitter should rarely be made conscious 
of the fact that he is facing in a given 
direction for a given purpose. It must be 
admitted, however, that sitters differ in 
respect to this. Everything that is done by 
the operator should, of course, be done with 
a view to throwing the sitter off his guard, 
to destroy his natural self -consciousness. 
Now some sitters are best taken into the 
operator's confidence as to the result he 
is trying to get. They become interested 
in the game and their desire to co-operate 
with the photographer in the production of 
a given effect causes them to forget that 
they are having a portrait made — they be- 
come absorbed in the problem. As their 
interest is stimulated they assume ani- 
mated expressions, they make no objec- 
tions, as sitters sometimes do, to holding 
their heads and hands in such and such a 
way, and are in a state of mind to respond 
to any reasonable suggestion. Some sit- 
ters, on the other hand, will not stand for 
this treatment at all. They are not sym- 
pathetic. They do not "catch on" to what 
the photographer is trying to do. They 
cannot be made to pose in a given way 
and assume a natural expression at the 
same time. Every suggestion of the 
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operator in this direction seems only to 
increase their self-consciousness. The 
conversation has to be kept strictly off the 
subject of photography. In this case all 
you can do, or at least the best you can 
do, is to ask them to sit down somewhere 
and make themselves comfortable, while 
you get your lighting effect by placing the 
camera in the proper relation to them and 
the light. This may call for some sacri- 
fice. You may see where a stunning light- 
ing effect might be had if only the sitter 
was of the other type. But in the interest 
of the portrait you have to forget it and 
take what you can get. If the sitter is a 
child the difficulties are still more 
increased. 

Again, take the matter of composition. 
There is the background, for instance. You 
are up against the proposition of photo- 
graphing a lively youngster, old enough to 
walk, but not old enough to be sensible. 
Occasionally a child can be induced to fit 
himself into a preconceived scheme of com- 
position, but not always. It frequently 
happens that no amount of coaxing or 
story-telling can induce a child to stand or 
sit in a given relation to the wall space 
behind him. In fact, if there is any par- 
ticular spot where the operator would es- 
pecially like the rascal to be, at the moment 
of exposure, he is sure to take a peculiar 
and obstinate predilection for the opposite 
side of the room. Now, if you are going 
to get that youngster you must take him 
as he is and where he is. If you are look- 
ing for a portrait, it will not do to impose 
your own ideas upon him. If you do, he 
will show sides of his disposition that will 
not look pretty in a picture to his fond 
parents. So, in the interest of truth to 
that child, you may have to sacrifice a 
beautiful composition, and make the best of 
what you have secured. 

Even in the case of an adult, it is not 
wise to be too particular about the direc- 
tion of the head or the position of an arm, 
or to fuss too much over the placing of 
a hand. If a sitter objects to holding his 



hand to his chin, for instance (as I cer- 
tainly should if I were asked to assume 
that ungainly attitude, even in the name 
of art), although for the sake of composi- 
tion you may need a line leading up from 
the lower edge of the picture to the face, 
better wait for a more favorable time to 
apply your knowledge of composition. 
That is, sacrifice composition to something 
more important. 

Something might often be sacrificed in 
the name of spontaneity. It is one of the 
main functions of photography to catch 
the passing moment, whether it be life in 
a city street or the expression on an indi- 
vidual face. To do this it may not always 
be possible to carefully arrange the details 
of the picture, in the case of the city street, 
nor to see that every hair and ribbon is 
in place, in the case of the portrait. You 
may notice that something isn't exactly 
perfect at the instant of exposure, but if 
the main things are right, shoot! Let the 
spontaneity and directness of the thing 
make up for the lack of less important 
things. 

For that matter judges of prints in ex- 
hibitions would do well to make allowances 
for certain peculiar difficulties that the 
photographer meets, and give him credit 
in each individual case for having done as 
well as he did under the circumstances. 
The first thing to be asked about a photo- 
graph is, "Is it a photograph?" The next 
thing to ask is, "Has the author caught the 
spirit of the moment, whatever it might be 
as judged by the subject?" First deter- 
mine what the main problem was, and 
then what sacrifices w^re necessary in 
order to obtain the result. This is also the 
reason, by the way, why judges of photo- 
graphic prints should always themselves be 
photographers — they alone know the limi- 
tations of the medium. 

There will be times when to make a sac- 
rifice will prove, not a real sacrifice at all, 
but a positive advantage from an artistic 
point of view. This is where one can 
turn his disadvantages into advantages. 
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Take the matter of detail that we hear so 
much about from the cut-and-dried pho- 
tographers. Now, detail is all right if the 
purpose you have in view calls for it. If 
delineation of minutiae is what you are 
after, then you have failed if you do not 
succeed in rendering it. But there is 
nothing to worship about detail. It isn't 
one of those things to be had at all costs. 
As a matter of fact, in nine cases out of 
ten a higher artistic result will be achieved 
by a vigorous suppression of detail. This 
is leaving out of account what public taste 
demands. If you have no higher standard 
for your work than that of public taste, 
then all this will not concern you. But if 
you are interested in creating through your 
work a higher public taste, a taste for better 
things in photography, then a considera- 
tion of art principles is in order. 

One of the first principles of art is that 
detail must often be sacrificed in the in- 
terests of breadth — that interpretation is 
more important than delineation. Since 
art at bottom makes its main appeal to 
the imagination, it is suicidal to say so 
much that nothing is left for the imagina- 
tion to feed upon. Suggestion is a funda- 
mental quality in all art. One of the 
reasons why photography has been slow in 
obtaining recognition as an art medium is 
that detail-rendering has always been in- 
separable from it in the minds of artists 
and critics, and such people naturally do 
not give credit to the author of a piece 
of work when it really belongs to the 
mechanically fine apparatus that he uses. 
The camera has always had the reputation 
for giving too much detail. All photogra- 
phers and most critics know now that the 
camera need not necessarily give detail, 
that there are ways of drawing in masses, 
of giving only the details that count for 
something in the composition and sup- 
pressing the others — in other words, that 
the camera artist has the matter of detail- 
rendering entirely under his control, ex- 
cept that under certain conditions he 
cannot get as much of it as he would like. 



But as I said, that does not matter so 
much if he gets something else more im- 
portant. 

Of course, by sacrificing detail I do not 
mean that it will do to under-expose the 
shadow side of a head, for instance, under 
all or any circumstances. Much depends 
upon the nature of the composition. That 
is where artistic instinct and training must 
be the guide. An operator must know 
when it will pay to make a sacrifice and 
when not. The thing to make sure of is 
that you do not sacrifice the chief thing of 
all to something far less important if not 
altogether unnecessary. 

Criticism and Color Perception 

C. WELBORNE PIPER 

One of the most difficult things to judge 
is the truth of the color rendering in a 
color photograph when the original is not 
available for comparison, and even when 
such comparison is possible it is by no 
means certain that different critics will 
agree. Various things contribute to these 
difficulties, and it is just as well to consider 
some of these items before venturing on 
too definite a criticism, or before accepting 
another's opinion. 

At first sight it would seem quite easy to 
determine the truth or falsity of the photo- 
graphic copy when it can be compared side 
by side with the original. It is, in fact, 
quite easy if the original is itself only a 
representation of nature, and not nature 
itself. Any person not color-blind is com- 
petent to determine whether a photographic 
copy of, say, a water-color drawing is cor- 
rect or not; but the same person would 
no more be competent to judge the truth of 
a photograph direct from nature than he 
would the truth of the drawing, unless he 
happened to possess the knowledge of the 
trained artist with regard to the translation 
of color. This is just where the trouble 
comes in, for while a painting is capable 
of being reproduced in fac-simile, nature 
can only be translated. More than this, it 
often requires transposing as well, its color 
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scheme being set in far too high a key for 
the medium that is to be employed; but 
neither translation nor transposing is pos- 
sible to, nor can be judged by, anyone not 
sufficiently trained to be able to perceive 
and recognize the true colors of nature. 
It is one thing to recognize a color seen in 
a drawing, but quite another to do the same 
thing in the case of nature, or even a "still 
life" subject, and this is naturally a funda- 
mental difficulty in the way of the would-be 
critic of color photographs. 

It is fairly well known that true percep- 
tion of color in nature is to a very large 
extent a matter of education. Give the 
uneducated pupil a full complement of pig- 
ments and materials, set him before a nat- 
ural object, and then he will probably be 
unable to match correctly any one of the 
natural colors, while the attempt to deal 
with several will almost certainly produce 
a fantastic travesty. The fact is, he has 
not yet learned to see color, and this accom- 
plishment will take him some time to 
acquire. Very long practice will be neces- 
sary before he masters it, and so, in the 
meantime, he is a person whose ability to 
perceive color is steadily improving and 
therefore changing. This can be seen in 
his work ; but whether the change is rapid 
or slow depends entirely on the individual. 
A natural consequence is that when he acts 
as a critic of a color representation his 
opinion changes as his experience grows, 
and the production that he will approve in 
early days he will condemn later. Progress 
in color perception is, however, not con- 
fined to individuals; it is evidenced in the 
human race as a whole. There is evidence 
to the effect that in earlier ages man had 
a smaller color appreciation than he has 
now; that is to say, he could not see so 
many colors. According to Mr. Gladstone, 
Homer was color-blind because he de- 
scribed the sea as wine-colored. This was 
poor logic, because the same data might 
be held to prove that Homer's wine was 
sea-green in color, but there is more evi- 
dence to the effect that in and about his 



age men generally were more or less color- 
blind ; and in any case it is remarkable that 
they mentioned very few colors in their 
writings, and used so few in their decora- 
tive work, so far as we can judge from 
the scanty remnants that now exist. The 
subject is a difficult one, but there is now 
more or less general agreement that the 
power of perceiving color is one that man 
has only acquired gradually, and a natural 
consequence of this is the undoubted fact 
that now different individuals have reached 
different stages in the process of develop- 
ment. The most backward are probably 
what we call color-blind, while the more 
advanced almost all differ in the degree of 
their advancement. Hence it follows inev- 
itably that as critics of color rendering they 
differ also, so that a result that may be 
quite satisfactory to one may be distasteful 
to another. 

There is yet another factor that affects 
criticism, and that is the age of the critic. 
Assuming that at some time he reaches the 
highest modern degree of proficiency in 
color perception, he will be fairly certain 
to lose some of it later. Two things are 
likely to happen to his eyes : The lens will 
tend to become yellowed or discolored, and 
also the materials of the eye will be less 
perfectly transparent. Color then tends to 
become degraded, partly by absorption in 
the discolored lens, and partly by scattered 
light within the eye. His ability to distin- 
guish subtle differences of color becomes 
less acute, while the colors themselves will 
appear to change. If we take all these vari- 
ous points into consideration, it becomes 
very evident that the task of comparing an 
artificial color representation of nature with 
nature itself is likely to lead to very differ- 
ent results with different people, if the abso- 
lute truth of the color rendering is the 
point to be judged. The lesson seems to be 
that this is not the important point to be 
considered, if a fair judgment is to be 
arrived at. The question should not be. 
Are the colors true to the original natural 
colors in the opinion of any one individual ? 
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but rather, Are they within the range of 
possibility? Further, it should be consid- 
ered whether the colors are numerous 
enough. That is to say, is a predominantly 
green subject, such as the sea, represented 
in shades of green alone, as the tyro at 
painting will be likely to represent it, or 
does the result include the browns, blues, 
purples, etc., that are always present, 
though only visible to the trained eye? In 
respect to such details the untrained eye is 
temporarily color-blind, while some color 
processes appear to be permanently so. 
Then, again, there is the important ques- 
tion whether the colors are as harmonious 
as they always are in nature, but very often 
are not in representations of nature. Some 
color processes fail lamentably in this 
respect, as everyone knows, and a common 
cause of the failure seems to be the inade- 
quacy of the process in respect to some 
one particular color. 

An interesting point suggests itself in 
regard to the subject of color perception. 
If this is a faculty that increases with the 
education of the individual and of the race 
as well, how near to finality have we 
reached? In connection with this there is 
a matter concerning the spectrum that does 
not seem as yet to have been satisfactorily 
explained. The spectrum shows a long 
series of colors, each of which is primary 
in the sense that it cannot be dissected into 
components. But all except three of the 
colors can be matched' by mixing other 
spectral colors, and the exceptional three 
(called primaries) are enough to reproduce 
all the rest. For example, spectral green 
and violet will combine to match spectral 
blue, but the green and violet cannot be 
matched any way. The question at once 
presents itself: Is this a true match, or is 
it only defective color perception that 
allows us to take it for a match? If color 
perception is still developing, possibly 
future generations will have to revise color 
theory very considerably, while modern 
color photographs will look to them even 
less true to nature than they do to us now. 



If, however, they only show the three quali- 
ties by which I have suggested they can 
alone be fairly judged, they will perhaps be 
allowed to pass as pictures. — The British 
Journal of Photography. 



Opponents of Stephens Bill Beg 
for Delay 

Washington, December 16, 1916.— On the plea 
that they were not ready and after a wordy 
discussion of some heat, the opponents of the 
Stephens Honest Advertising Bill succeeded in 
having postponed until Friday and Saturday, 
January 5th and 6th, the hearings before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House, scheduled for today. Following this 
action the committee adjourned to the first 
named date. The sincerity of the opponents of 
the bill in seeking this delay was questioned by 
Representative Dan V. Stephens of Nebraska, a 
member of the committee and author of the bill, 
who declared that, after receiving ten days' 
notice, it was unfair to witnesses from distant 
points to ask for delay. He served formal notice 
that if the opposition was not ready to present 
their case at the time set he would move for 
consideration of the bill at once. He intimated 
a belief that they were sparring to consume time. 

In serving notice that no further delay would 
be tolerated, Mr. Stephens said, "I will say to the 
gentlemen that I am going to move to consider 
this bill immediately after that date, whether you 
are heard or not. I am going to move considera- 
tion and the committee will take action one way 
or the other on it at that time because we are 
not going to let this thing drag along for several 
years." 

Edmond A. Whittier, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League, expressed gratification 
today at the course of events. "There is much 
to warrant the belief that the request for a con- 
tinuance was not made in good faith," said Mr. 
Whittier, "but it is difficult to see what they ex- 
pect to gain by it. These opponents of honest 
advertising legislation who have asked for more 
time received notice of these hearings a week 
ago and, in newspaper interviews and otherwise, 
said they were ready to present their views. Now 
they come in on the day of the hearing and 
plead for delay. They have succeeded in con- 
suming a few days' precious time in this short 
session, but what a spectacle they present when 
they declare that the six months that have elapsed 
since the friends of the Stephens Bill were 
heard have not been sufficient for them to prepare 
their case. 

"At the conclusion of the hearing last May 
it was announced that a date would be set imme- 
diately after the two National Conventions for 
the opposition to be heard. If they had any 
evidence it should be as good today as it was 
then. 

"The fact is that the opponents of the Stephens 
Bill are desperate. All their contentions against 
the bill have been refuted and they know that 
the eventual passage of the Stephens Bill is cer- 
tain." 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 

(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 



An Employee's Right to Sell a New Employer the 
Business Secrets of an Old One 



While my answer to this correspondent's 
letter will not suit her, the question she 
raises will interest every reader hereof who 
employs clerks and has certain details of 
his business which he wishes to keep secret. 
It will also interest clerks and other em- 
ployees who by reason of their employ- 
ment are in position to learn those secret 
business details. By request I withhold 
both this correspondent's name and town : 

Your articles are chiefly to employ- 
ers. Will you please advise an em- 
ployee. The writer is employed in a 
manufacturing plant in which trade se- 
crets are prominent. 

My daily work embraces some of 
these processes, and by "observation" 
I have found out those to which I am 
not entrusted. 

I have signed no contract, nor is 
my salary above the average (nor does 
it seem half sufficient for the trust im- 
posed), and prospects for much ad- 
vancement are slim. Another firm will 
gladly hire me at 100 per cent in- 
crease, for the formulae and methods 
in which I am proficient. Is there any 
reason why I cannot engage with this 
firm? 

Of course I shall be obliged to hand 
over the formulae, etc., to this new com- 
pany. In that case how can I protect 
myself so that I cannot be discharged 
for any cause after the information 
they require is handed over? How 
should such a contract be worded, and 
are there printed forms, such as would 
fill my case? What are the principal 



clauses one should have inserted in the 
agreement? Of course a lawyer would 
be engaged if necessary, but your 
opinion will be greatly appreciated. 

What I shall say in answer to this cor- 
respondent applies not only to her case, but 
to any other case where a business em- 
ployer has trade or business secrets which 
are valuable and peculiar to his own busi- 
ness. I suppose there is hardly a reader of 
these articles who is not in that class. It 
applies to exclusive business secrets of any 
character whatever — formulae, recipes, 
processes, methods, names of customers, 
or any other information which a man is 
using exclusively in connection with his 
own business. 

I am obliged to advise this correspondent 
that she cannot make any use whatever of 
her employer's formulae. The law is well 
settled that (I am quoting from a leading 
case) "a person employed by one using a 
secret process with knowledge that the em- 
ployer is trying to keep it secret, impliedly 
agrees not to divulge the secret, and will be 
enjoined from divulging or using same to 
the injury of his employer." 

There need not be any written contract 
at all. The law reasons that the relations 
between an employer and an employee are 
necessarily confidential and when an em- 
ployer allows his employee access to his 
business secrets, the tacit understanding be- 
tween them must be that the employee will 
respect that confidence. There are many 
cases on record in which employees have 
not respected it, however. They have 
gotten private information out of their 
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employer's business and then sought to sell 
it to another employer. In not one case 
has the law failed to issue an injunction. 
The law of such a situation is well summed 
up thus: 

Employees of one having a trade 
secret who are under express contract, 
or a contract implied from their confi- 
dential relation to their employer, not 
to disclose the secret, will be enjoined 
from divulging or using the same to 
the injury of their employer, whether 
before or after they have left their 
employ. 

At the same time, while no written con- 
tract is necessary, I should always have 
one, if I were an employer. Any employer 
who has any secret and peculiar informa- 
tion about his own business, which he 
would hesitate to have an employee give 
up to a competitor, should protect himself 
in every possible way. The most certain 
way is to tie up his employees in a little 
contract reading something like this: 

The party of the second part (the 
employee) hereby agrees to make no 



use whatever of any trade secrets or 
private information concerning the 
business of the party of the first part 
(the employer) which may be com- 
municated to him, or which he may 
learn during the period of his employ- 
ment with the party of the first part, 
except in connection with said party's 
business. 

Occasionally the new employer to whom 
the trade secrets of the old employer are 
to be communicated can also be prevented 
from using them. It is well settled that 
where there is a contract between an em- 
ployer and his employee, not to disclose a 
trade secret, not only will the employee be 
enjoined from disclosing it, but any other 
employer will be enjoined from receiving 
and utilizing the disclosure, provided he 
had notice or knowledge of the contract. 

I think I should add that the law above 
explained applies equally to former em- 
ployees who seek to sell their former 
employer's secrets to another employer, 
and to those who go into business for them- 
selves and seek to use them that way. 
(Copyright, 1916, by Elton /. Buckley.) 



The Diffused Effect — A Lens Test 



SADAKICHI HARTMANN 



The fashion of dark tonalities has some- 
what subsided. Amateurs more than pro- 
fessionals, excepting a few extremists, 
have gradually extricated themselves from 
the lacunae of unprofitable opaqueness. 
Still, something has remained ; it has helped 
to develop taste. The standard of pictorial 
qualities, of balance, elimination and 
emphasis, has steadily advanced. The gen- 
eral tendency now is toward a lighter 
middle-tint tonality, which, by its very 
nature, necessitates a clearer definition. 
Darkness, if judiciously used as an amal- 
gamator of shadows and background, may 
swallow up and obliterate forms with some 
artistic pretension, while monotony of light 
planes would result in intolerable and 
meaningless vacancy. 



What is most needed by the pictorialist 
of the day is a softness of focus that pre- 
vents planes from being harshly outlined, 
that yields with ease a broader division of 
masses, a subdued definition which prunes 
away undesirable detail without obscuring 
the essential facts. More tersely expressed, 
it is the diffused effect which is most appre- 
ciated. 

Art and science in photography are apt 
to complement each other; it is either the 
material which helps to create a new style, 
or the tendency toward a new style which 
calls forth new inventions and agencies of 
expression. The Struss lens seems to pos- 
sess the action of blending several views 
of one scene into one general impression. 

On a recent visit to the new studio of 
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Voigtlander Heliar lens. 
UK-inch focus. 

F. A. Pohle Co. I discussed with Mr. A. O. 
Titus, who is much given to technical ex- 
periments, the character of lenses and their 
ability to render pictorial qualities without 
hand manipulation. A young lady hap- 
pened to come in. As she entered, her face 
was rather pleasing, but as she approached, 
her freckles spoiled the effect and changed 



Single combination of an old Petzval type portrait lena, used 
wide open, working at about / 11. 28-inch focal length. 

the first impression. The skin texture was 
unusually conspicuous. 

"A good model to make a lens test," I 
remarked. 

"How would it strike you," suggested 
Mr. Titus, "if we would make some uni- 
form exposures of her with different lenses, 
always the same lighting, pose, and expres- 



5a Dallmeyer lens, at /4 
22-inch focal length. 



Portrait Unar, focused sharp, /4.5. 
18-inch focal length. 
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Verito, back combination at/ 5.6; camera racked^ 
out of focus about >£ inch. 18-inch focal length. 

sion, and afterward you criticise the 
results ?" 

This appealed to me, for I have always 
claimed that the photographer possessed 
in the lens a most pliable vehicle to control 
the drawing of the image, the latitude of 
which is greatly under-estimated. With a 
variety of lenses, and a knowledge of the 



Karl Struss lens, at /6.2. 
24-inch focal length. 

efficiency of each, the photographer should 
be able to control the wide range of pic- 
torial interpretation from the clear linear 
precision of a Leighton or Bougereau to 
the blurred manner of a Whistler or 
Israels. If an experienced practitioner 
would set himself the task of imitating a 
Reynolds or a Le Brun in photographic 



Verito lens, at / 7. 



Karl Struss lens, at /8. 
24-inch focal length. 
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monochrome he would surely select the 
lens that would come nearest to the style 
of definition applied in the original. In 
the same way the ordinary sitter could sug- 
gest a pictorial idea which would need a 
particular lens for the most favorable inter- 
pretation. 

In our case it was easy enough to estab- 
lish a permanent light source, ordinary side 
lighting falling at about 35 degrees, with a 
reflected light on the shadow side, and to 
make the exposures in quick succession 
which would enable the model to keep her 
pose and expression. We decided on the 
simplest pose imaginable, as any embellish- 
ment or picturesque feature would distract 
and make the desired comparison less easy. 
We had to be satisfied with the lenses that 
were on hand, a Dallmeyer, a Voigtlander 
Heliar, an old-fashioned Petzval portrait 
lens, a Carl Zeiss portrait Unar, a Verito 
and a Struss. We were sorry not to have 
a Goerz or a Smith at our disposal, but at 
the same time a few images more or less 
would not have materially helped the test, 
as too large a number of comparative ex- 
posures might prove confusing. In the 
use of the lenses we strove for naught but 
to do justice to the subject before us, and 
to render the head and face as much as 
possible of the same size in each image. 
The prevailing light conditions and the dis- 
tance of the sitter (about eight feet) de- 
cided the stop opening, and the exposure 
varied from one-half second to five seconds 
according to the speed of the lens and the 
stop used. 

Each image was to bring out the average 
qualities of the lens employed, following 
standard regulations such as an expert 
demonstrator of a lens might recommend. 
The idea was not to get a diffused effect, 
but to ascertain the normal interpretative 
quality of various lenses, and in that 
fashion to find out which one produced by 
its own natural action the most pictorial 
result. 

The negatives were developed and printed 
in a uniform way without any manipula- 



tion. The results are highly interesting, 
technically. 

If I had a preference for correct 
and precise drawing (actual line work) I 
would surely use the Voigtlander (Fig. 1). 
The lines are accentuated at the expense of 
the modeling, and yet not as conspicuous 
as in the Dallmeyer (Fig. 2) which seems 
to yield the best illusion of rotundity. 
Roundness is produced by stronger shad- 
ows and is accompanied by heavier or 
deeper line definition, while a face less well 
modeled is flatter and the lines easier 
assert themselves. The single combination 
of the Petzval (Fig. 3) gives the most con- 
trasting image, as the division of light and 
dark is shown in broader masses. All 
three negatives demand elaborate retouch- 
ing, as the texture of face, hair and fabric 
is unnaturally sharp. Still, if I wished to 
accentuate the beautiful curvature of a lip 
or the drawing of an eye, or attempt a 
portrait of an old man or woman a la 
Denner, Dou or Rembrandt, with all the 
wrinkles and detail of skin texture clearly 
shown, I surely would include the three 
lenses in my experiments. 

Medium results were obtained by the 



Karl Struss lens; very much the same as figure 8. 
Shadows have been intensified. 
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Portrait Unar (Fig. 4) and the Verito back 
combination (Fig. 5). In both the image 
is much softer, the definition less pro- 
nounced, a style of interpretation that is 
frequently met with in the works of Gains- 
borough and other painters of the English 
portrait school. Experiments with the 
portrait Unar, making one exposure dif- 
fused at /4.5 — and another focused sharp 
at /4.5 — showed but the slightest differ- 
ence in light distribution, which would 
hardly be noticeable in a reproduction. 
With the Verito back combination at 
/5.6 — the camera racked out of focus 
about one-half inch, and the result was 
rather disappointing. The light shows 
some concentration, but the bust and 
shoulders are distorted, and the hair is ren- 
dered more clearly than in any other image. 
Very satisfactory was the more normal 
use of the Verito (Fig. 6) which yielded a 
beautifully soft image; although the blurri- 
ness is not evenly distributed, the effect is 
impressionistic without any confusion of 
detail. 

Perfect balance of diffusion is accom- 
plished by the work of the Struss lens. 
These pictures (Figs. 7 and 8) have a 
strange vibratory quality because the divi- 
sion of planes is so indefinite that they 
overlap one another. The Struss lens, wide 
open (Fig. 7), gives a luminous and pictorial 
image, but the double vision, or rather the 
blurred continuance of the outline into 
space, is apt to irritate the eye. It is a 
quality advocated by some of our most 
advanced painters, as only the single eye 
sees objects clearly defined, while two eyes, 
not unlike a stereopticon, combine several 
views of the one scene into one general 
impression, and the blur in pictorial repre- 
sentation is supposed to produce the same 
effect. Extenuation of distinct forms is the 
mechanism whereby mystery is produced, 
as I had occasion to point out in an article 
years ago. All forms that are enveloped 
in a haze become more pleasing to the eye, 
and of more poetical significance to the 
mind; they gain in beauty, for all beautify- 



ing processes in pictorial representation 
consist of the elimination of obtrusive 
elements and the blurring of lines. 

It is hardly believable that Fig. 7 repre- 
sents the same person of whom we have 
seen such faithful records in Figs. 1, 2 
and 3. It is a replica of the same effect 
which the girl's face assumed as she 
entered the door, surrounded by a frugally 
lighted atmosphere which eliminated the 
freckles. Both visions, the clear and the 
blurred one, are true to her likeness and 
there are lenses which can reproduce them, 
so it is merely a question which one is most 
adaptable to the aims that each individual 
craftsman pursues in his practice of photog- 
raphy. If the diffused effect is desired in 
portrait work, the Struss at /8 (Fig. 8) is 
undoubtedly a most satisfactory vehicle, 
even for practical pictorial purposes. Here 
we have the combination of clear (not 
sharp) definition and softness of effect, the 
massing of light and shadows as in the 
artistic but primitive process of pinhole 
photography, and the soft focus eliminates 
retouching — not a slight advantage — if not 
entirely, at least to a large extent, as all 
minor values and impurities are welded 
together by the all-prevalent diffusion. 

Fig. 9 is perhaps the most plastic of all. 
It shows the widest range of tones, good 
high-lights and softness in the actual draw- 
ing of features despite the depth of the 
shadows. It was made very much the same 
way as Fig. 8, only the shadows were 
intensified in the printing. 

Of course we can throw the image out 
of focus with every lens. The result, how- 
ever, is not controllable. We may concen- 
trate the blur on the part of the object we 
wish to diffuse, but we will find other parts 
so offensively diffused or so unreasonably 
sharpened, without any relation to distance 
or the point of interest, that only the 
merest accident could produce a practicable 
or artistic result. What we really want is 
the certainty of a reasonable degree of 
even diffusion over the whole picture, over 
and above any due to selective focusing, 
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and which at the same time enables us to 
increase or decrease the diffusion at will, 
or to repeat any particular effect. 

Of course, this advantage we enjoyed 
years ago in the Dallmeyer lens by un- 
screwing the cell which holds the back lens 
just a trifle. But in the Struss lens we 
have a lens whose normal function consists 
of producing artistic diffusion; it is the 
practical lens for the pictorialist, for it is 
a natural picture maker; it will not give a 
scientific record nor a report of detailed 
facts, but it will yield a pictorial "universal 
focus" effect to anyone who wishes to 
interpret — may it be a beautiful face, a 
landscape with figures, the view of a build- 
ing or any vista of interest. 

The person who has learned to see things 
in a pictorial way will find in the Struss 
lens a vehicle that will interpret his vision 
with astonishing fidelity. To those who 
are still struggling to subordinate confusing 
detail in a nature view to more artistic 
broader effects, the use of the Struss lens 
will act as a valuable helpmate and 
instructor. 

* 

Color Value 

Mrs. Blank had in her employ a colored maid 
who belonged to a "funeral club," which binds 
all its members to attend every funeral of a 
member upon receipt of notification. One after- 
noon Dinah's mistress saw her come down the 
stairs, ready to go out, dressed in a bright scarlet 
dress, with a large scarlet willow plume in her 
hat and a red parasol in her hand. 

"Why, Dinah, I thought you were going to a 
funeral," said Mrs. Blank. 

"Yes, Fse going to the funeral," said Dinah. 

"But you ought not to wear red to a funeral," 
said Mrs. Blank. "You ought to be dressed 
quietly in a dark dress!" Dinah poked the toe 
of her shoe with her parasol, and meditated a 
moment, and then said: "Well, Ah reckon I 
won't go back and change now; I'll just wear 
this." 

Some three weeks after this Dinah approached 
her mistress and told her that she was going 
to leave, because she was going to be married. 
Mrs. Blank expressed her astonishment that 
Dinah even had an admirer. Dinah simpered, 
and twisted the corner of her apron, and said: 
"No, I didn't have one until just lately! Does 
you remember that funeral Ah went to one 
time when I wore my red dress? Well, missus, 
dat shade of red done kotched de eye ob de 
corpse's husband !" — Nautilus. 



A Thorough Knowledge 
of Composition =— 

Should be acquired by photog- 
raphers. You can easily learn 
how to compose pictures correctly 
if you study The Old Masters. 
They are the best teachers. 

THE PAINTERS' SERIES 

contain excellent reproductions, in rich sepia, of 
the world's most famous paintings. Although 
reduced in size, they retain to a great degree 
the strength of the original paintings, and 
almost have the quality of photographic 
prints. Sixty reproductions in each book. 



Breugel 
Bronzino 
Botticelli 
Claude 
Constable 
Corregio 
Durer 
DelSarto 
Dou 

DeHooch 
andVenneer 
Early Flemish 
Franz Hals 
Fra Angelico 
Goya 
Gainsborough 



Giotto 

Hogarth 

Holbein 

Jan Steen 

Jordaens 

Lawrence 

Luini 

Lotto 

Murillo 

Michael Angelo 

Mauys 

Memling 

Maria 

Morretto 

Pouaain 

Perugmo 



Raeburn 

Raphael 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Romney 

Reynolds 

Titian 

Tintoretto 

Teniers 

VanDer 

Weydoa 
Veronese 
VanDyck 
Velasquez 
Watteau 
Wouwennan 



Size 4x5% in. Bound in artistic parchment paper coven 

30 cents each. Four for $1.00. 
Sent Postpaid 

Unequalled by anything offered at the same 
price. Order To-day at least four. Name second 
and third choice, in case first choice is out of 
stock. Send orders direct to the 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

210 North 13th Street PHILADELPHIA 
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HIGGINS' 1 MOUNTER 



THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 



At Dealers? Generally 



CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacture. 

271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Branches: Chicago* London 



STOP! LOOK! 

Have you a CAMERA you wish to 
SELL or EXCHANGE? Write us. 

OUR NEW No.19 BARGAIN LIST 

WHICH IS NOW READY, 
contains some startling values. 
Write to-day for FREE COPY. 

New York Camera Exchange 

108*4 FULTON ST, NEW YORK 



A-B-C 

Motion 
Pictures 

BY 
ROBERT E. WELSH 

A new, 122 page 

illustrated, 

cloth - bound 

book, published 

by Harper and 

Brothers, telling about how motion 

pictures are made, kind of subjects, 

staging a picture, photo-play writing, 

picture producing by amateurs, etc. 

Endorsed by Daniel Frohtnan and others 

Price, SO cento— post free. 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Trade Agent 

212 N. 13th Street a PHILADELPHIA 



Optical Properties of the 
Cyanamides 

The late Professor Mendola was the first to 
obtain in 1879 the tinctorial substance now known 
as cyanamide, produced by the action of beta- 
napthol with the hydrochlorate of nitro-sodi- 
methylaniline. These colors are blue when seen 
by daylight, but under artificial light have a more 
or less reddish tint, as is the case with many 
of the aniline colors. 

If these cyanamide blues are treated with alka- 
lies they take on a greenish tint, which is not 
sensitive to artificial light ; that is, does not change 
color. Some recent experiments published in the 
chemical journals present an easy method for 
making these cyanamides, which should make 
them interesting to the photographer. 

The most curious phenomenon possessed by 
these new colors is the action under the rays 
of the spectrum. 

The salts of the cyanamides in solution, even 
when of great dilation, have the property of 
absorbing all the rays from the red to the green, 
while leaving all the remainder in normal action. 

The spectrum of absorption furnished by these 
cyanamides is therefore of interest to the experi- 
mental photographer. 



•• •• 



DEATHS 



Mrs. Carrie M. Hoover, the only woman pro- 
fessional photographer in Dayton, Ohio, died on 
November 26th, at St. Elizabeth Hospital, fol- 
lowing an operation. She was 38 years old. 

Stanislaus von Leczinsky, 56 years old, of 202 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
November 28th from chronic nephritis. He was 
born in Poland, came to Brooklyn at an early age 
and was a crayon artist and retoucher as well 
as commercial and portrait photographer. Mr. 
Leczinsky is survived by his widow and three 
sons, all photographers. 

Charles Parker, of Cushman. Mass., died in a 
drug store at Amherst, Mass., on November 24th. 
He was 71 years of age. Death was due to 
valvular heart trouble. Up to three years ago 
when he moved to Cushman, Mr. Parker was one 
of the leading photographers of Washington, 
D. C. He leaves a widow, one daughter and 
one brother. 
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System for the Studio. 



System of itself doesn't increase your profits, but it does 
point out your losses. 

A special system of bookkeeping has been devised for 
handling al] the accounts of a studio in such a simple manner 
that it may be applied to a studio business of any size. It 
permits one to keep an accurate record of all expenses and to 
contrast it with volume of business and profits, making it 
possible to determine accurately the condition of your business 
at any time. 

Once these things are known, waste may be eliminated, 
expenses reduced or prices regulated to insure a more profit- 
able business. And the system is so simple that anyone can 
understand it and keep it in operation. 

The Eastman Studio Card Register System takes the place 
of a ledger — a Follow-Up Card is used for prospective cus- 
tomers — a Shop Ticket goes through the finishing department 
with the order and the Studio Cash Book is used for a record 
of all cash receipts and expenditures and a monthly summary 
of the business. 

The booklet " System for the Photographic Studio* ' 
explaining the method and giving examples of its working 
will be mailed on request. 

THE PRICE. 

Eastman Studio Cash Book with instructions, - $4.00 

Eastman Studio Shop Tickets, per 100, .25 

Eastman Studio Follow-Up Cards, per 100, .60 

Eastman Studio Register System complete with oak desk case, 

transfer case and cards, - ------- 5.00 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

All dealers'. 
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The good points of the 



EASTMAN TRIMMER 

that make it substantial, also make it accurate and dependable. Made 
entirely of metal — one piece solid reinforced bed, ruled with white 
lines in one-half inch squares on black enameled surface — solid brass 
rule — strong ground steel blade — transparent trimming gauge — 
rubber tipped legs. It cuts true and retains its accuracy with con- 
stant use. 

THE PRICE. 



Eastman Trimmer No. 10, 10-in. square, 
Eastman Trimmer No. 15, 15 in. square, 
Eastman Trimmer No. 20, 20-in. square. 



$6.00 

8.00 

12.00 



R. O. C. TRIMMER 

A sobstantial trimmer for small and medium sized prints at a very reasonable price, 
ruled wooden bed, fine steel blade and substantial metal base. 



Has 



R. O. C. Trimmer No. 1, 6 inch, 
R. O. C. Trimmer No. 2, 8 inch, 
R. O. C. Trimmer No. 3, 10 inch, 
R. O. C. Trimmer No. 4, 12 inch. 
Transparent Trimming Gauge for either size, 



$1.50 

1.75 

2.00 

2.75 

.25 



All dealers 9 
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7>fe Complete Developer 

Requires the addition of no devel- 
oping agent. It's right just as it is, 
and is prepared exactly as it was 
before the war. 



The correct developer for Artura, 
Azo and Velox. 



The Price 

1 oz. bottle $ .85 

% lb. bottle 3.15 

y 3 lb. bottle _____ 6.15 

1 lb. bottle 12.00 



At your dealer's, 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 



Classified Advertising Rates—Help Wanted, Sale. Exchange, 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, 11.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Situation Wanted — Twenty-one words one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed— Cas/i mutt be Mnt with order. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Special Notice — Advertisers desiring mail sent to 
general delivery at any post office will be excluded 
from our pages. We must have name and address as a 
guarantee of good faith. A number of complaints 
compel us to adopt this rule. 

DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 

Wanted— Gentleman instructor in negative making 
department by January 2, 1917; must be compe- 
tent; position permanent. Apply Illinois College 
of Photography, Effingham, 111. 

DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE ? 



Position Wanted — First-class photographer wants 
position in studio as operator or printer; have had 
about eighteen years' experience. Salary to start 
$20 per week. S. C. K., care of Bulletin of Pho- 
tography. 



Situation Wanted — Experienced operator desires 
situation after January 1st. Address A. C, care 
of Bulletin of Photography. 

DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 

For Sale — Well established studio in town of six 
thousand; no other competition, except small 
post card man. Good kodak finishing business from 
all parts of the state. Equipped to 8 x 10. Good 
reason for selling. For further particulars write 
R. E. Neck, Palatka, Fla. 

For Sale — Best paying one-man studio in Iowa; 
no competition; large territory to draw from. 
Priced right. Best of reasons for selling. Lynns' 
Picture Shop, Kingsley, Iowa. 

For Sale — Studio and art store; well-established 

business in growing town; large territory to draw 

from. Will sell separately or together; bargain if 

taken at once. Mrs. Albert H. Cole, Frankhnville, 

N. Y. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

To Let, at 40 Newark Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., a 

photograph gallery; has been used as such for 

over 27 years. Good opening for a live man. Apply 

to William H. McKiever, 1 123 Broadway, New York. 

New Ideas — New Methods — Better Photographs 
— More Money. Daddy Lively's way taught by 
a rapid method. Complete course for beginners, 
opening January 8th, 1917. Special Post-Gradu- 
ate Course for Professionals in February. Write 
for catalogue and information. Southern School of 
Photography, McMinnville, Tenn. 



DUITAL 

The King of All Developers 

85c. per ounce - $12.00 per lb. 

AMIDOL 

$1.00 per ounce ■ $10.00 per lb. 

SERCHOL 

(British Made) 

$1.25 per ounce - $16.00 per lb. 

HYDROCHINONE 

$3.90 per lb. 



WILLOUGHBY 

110 West 32d St. New York City 



A-B-C_ 

Motion 
Pictures 

BY 
ROBERT E. WELSH 

A new, 122 page 

illustrated, 

cloth -bound 

book, published 

by Harper and 

Brothers, telling about how motion 

pictures are made, kind of subjects, 

staging a picture, photo-play writing, 

picture producing by amateurs, etc. 

Endorsed by Daniel Frohman and others 

Price, 50 cents— post free. 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Trade Agent 

212 N. 13th Street a PHILADELPHIA 
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A successful print is 
only secured by using a 
paper that will reproduce 
the quality of the negative. 




^ v< 



Ui. 



TORR 



Reproduces quality for 
quality— its success is due 
to its superiority. 




ARTURA DIVISION, 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



All <Dfkri> 
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SEED 



PLATES 



All the quality you look for in a 
plate — all the time. 

This is what you get in the Seed 30 Gilt Edge — 
crispness and snap, without harshness — an abund- 
ance of detail, without flatness — exceptional speed, 
without the sacrifice of latitude or gradation — 
and all these qualities with the consistent uniform- 
ity necessary to continuous and dependable quality 
in your work. 

It's a Seed Plate you need. 



AllDcslen*. 



y Plate Division, 
ftODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 

Extract from a practical article by the widely known 
English photographer, H. Essenhigh Corke, in the 
British Journal of Photography. 

"To sum up, we make the following list of pros and cons: 

"ADVANTAGES — Greater saving of carriage to and from 
studio, and impossibility of breakages. Extreme lightness in use for 
large sizes and for storage. Possibility of working upon both sides 
and printing from each side. Freedom from halation and, last, but 
not least by any means, the peculiar and wonderful " quality." 

" DISADVANTAGES— Possibility of easily scratching the back 
of the film by careless handling. The slight possibility of fire or 
burning the film. The need in most cases of some alteration in 
the orthodox methods of working. Difficulty of extra rapid drying. 

" I can speak, of course, only from my own experience, but I cer- 
tainly think that the advantages far outnumber the small disadvan- 
tages, and that the last advantage that I have named — that of the 
quality alone — is enough at least to warrant a thorough trial of 
these films, for there is no doubt a " something " wonderful and 
indescribable that one gets in the negative which I, at any rate, have 
never been able to get in any plate made by the Kodak Company 
or any other maker. 

" Like many others, I speak as I find, and, of course, I have no 
brief for the makers of these films, and I also admit that it was a 
long time before I screwed up courage to make the changes that 
they require. But I would advise any who have not tried these 
films, in fairness to themselves, at least to give them a trial, and 
then decide if the results merit the changes that will be necessary." 

Your dealer sells them. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Deve p in a safe light and pro- 
duce negatives free from fog. 

The Wratten 
Safelight Lamp 

is a dark-room lamp built 
on scientific principles. 



The Safelights are made in several series to suit the color- 
sensitiveness of various brands of plates. They consist of two 
sheets of glass coated with a colored gelatine film and bound 
together. The combination of colors produces the light to 
which the plate is least sensitive and which may be used in 
the greatest volume with safety. 

The Safelight Lamp embodies the principles of indirect 
lighting. The light from the globe in the upper portion of 
the lamp is reflected on the Safelight below by a curved, 
white-enameled reflector. The No. 1 Lamp also has an opal 
glass above, foj white light, covered with a light-proof slide. 

The Wratten Safelight Lamps are constructed for elec- 
tricity only and include electric lamp attachment with six feet 
of cord and plug and one Safelight. Series No. 2 is furnished 
unless otherwise specified. 

Wratten Safelight Lamp No. 1, as above, $9.00 

Do., No. 2 , without slide for white light, 6.00 

Series 1 Safelighii Orange for use with medium and extra rapid plates, 

not color sensitive, 8 x 10, ------ «. 1.00 

Series 2 SafHight, for extra rapid and Orthochromatic plates, sensitive 

to green but not to red, 8 x 10, 1.00 

Series 3 Safelight, Green, for use with the red sensitive Panchromatic 

Plate, gives very faint illumination, 8 x 10, ... - 1.00 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers'. 
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A small professional 
printer as substantial 
and convenient as 
larger printers — and 
more economical. 



The No. 1 Eastman Printer 

should be a part of the equipment of every studio. It 
accommodates 5x7 and smaller negatives, the printing 
glass being 8x8 inches square. The printer is operated by 
a hand lever which operates the back and brings the paper 
in perfect contact with the negative before it switches the 
lights on and locks. Releasing the lever turns off the white 
lights but leaves the red light burning. Two 60 Watt 
Mazda lamps (not furnished) give ample illumination and 
the blocks on which they are mounted have a sliding and 
rack and pinion movement which permits of almost any 
adjustment of the light. A removable panel in the side of 
box permits a ground glass to be slid into grooves to diffuse 
the light. The printer is constructed of hard wood, and 
the best of metal is used for working parts, all of which are 
heavily nickeled. The price, including ruby globe and 
electric cord with plug to fit any ordinary socket, $10.00. 



All 'Dealers'. 
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The Complete Developer 

Requires the addition of no devel- 
oping agent. It's right just as it is, 
and is prepared exactly as it was 
before the war. 



The correct developer for Artura, 
Azo and Velox. 



The Price 

1 oz. bottle $ .85 

% lb. bottle 3.15 

y 2 lb. bottle 6.15 

1 lb. bottle 12.00 



At your dealer's, 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SEED 



PLATES 



All the quality you look for in a 
plate — all the time. 

This is what you get in the Seed 30 Gilt Edge — 
crispness and snap, without harshness — an abund- 
ance of detail, without flatness — exceptional speed, 
without the sacrifice of latitude or gradation — 
and all these qualities with the consistent uniform- 
ity necessary to continuous and dependable quality 
in your work. 

It's a Seed Plate you need. 



All Dealers'. 



7 Plate Division, 
KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 

Extract from a practical article by the widely known 
English photographer, H. Essenhigh Corke, in the 
British Journal of Photography. 

" To sum up, we make the following list of pros and cons: 

"ADVANTAGES — Greater saving of carriage to and from 
studio, and impossibility of breakages. Extreme lightness in use for 
large sizes and for storage. Possibility of working upon both sides 
and printing from each side. Freedom from halation and, last, but 
not least by any means, the peculiar and wonderful u quality." 

44 DISADVANTAGES— Possibility of easily scratching the back 
of the film by careless handling. The slight possibility of fire or 
burning the film. The need in most cases of some alteration in 
the orthodox methods of working. Difficulty of extra rapid drying. 

** I can speak, of course, only from my own experience, but I cer- 
tainly think that the advantages far outnumber the small disadvan- 
tages, and that the last advantage that I have named — that of the 
quality alone — is enough at least to warrant a thorough trial of 
these films, for there is no doubt a " something" wonderful and 
indescribable that one gets in the negative which I, at any rate, have 
never been able to get in any plate made by the Kodak Company 
or any other maker. 

44 Like many others, I speak as I find, and, of course, I have no 
brief for the makers of these films, and I also admit that it was a 
long time before I screwed up courage to make the changes that 
they require. But I would advise any who have not tried these 
films, in fairness to themselves, at least to give them a trial, and 
then decide if the results merit the changes that will be necessary." 



Your dealer sells them. 
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